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TO IONE.* 





BY LEWIS F. THOMAS, E&Q. 





Ox Ione! oh Tone! my heart’s long lov’d ideal, 

The cherish’d idol of my soul, all beautiful and real; 

Oh, thou hast been through days of gloom and many 
months of care, 

The theme of one enduring thought— my hope and my 
despair. 

Though like a moth I have been Jur’d from genial air 
and skies, 

To flit awhile beneath the light that shone from other 
eyes, 

Yet hath their fire ne’er scath’d me, and thine have shed 
the ray, 

The holy sunshine of the soul that lit my being’s day. 


Fair Ione! fair Ione! I’ve sought in learned lore 

The works of high Philosophy that sages taught of yore; 

I’ve read of deeds of daring for lady-love and fame, 

And mark’d the bright and lofty course that wins an 
honored name; 

I’ve drunk at the Pierian fount that gushes forth in song 

And heard the poet’s lay of love in music float along; 

But lore of Sage and deed of Fame and lay of Poesy— 

I’ve left them all to roam alone, sweet girl, and muse 
on thee. 


Dear Ione! Dear Ione! the smiling stars, they say, 

Hold myriads of destinies depending on each ray; 

But thou, love, art the cynosure, within whose sphere 
must be 

The revelation of my life—my will—my destiny. 

For Oh, I feel that it isthine, and it is thine alone, 

To mingle with my very mind, and make each thought 
thine own, 

Tobid me up the steep ascent to grasp Ambition’s crown 

Or bring me with my shatter’d hopes all broken-hearted 
down. 


OTone! O Ione! my heart may broken be, 
But I’ll not reck a broken heart, if broken ’tis for thee. 
And, U! I would not for the rule of monarch proud and 


high, 
B’er cause a blush to light thy cheek, or tear to dim 
thine eye. 
For me then-suffer not regret to mar thy spirit’s mirth, 
And heed not if my pathway be in dreariness and dearth; 
And though the sky above my course be dark and 
tempest-riven, 
Be thine an ever glorious day—an ever smiling heaven. 


Dear Ione! Dear Ione! it may be I will find 
In scenes of mirth and revelry a solace for my mind; 
Some spell to stifle inemory—some Lethe for the soul— 
Some charm to bid the thought be still and hold it in 
control: 
But if nor scenes of giddy mirth, nor revelry, nor wine, 
Unfetter my bound soul from thee, that is so wholly 
thine— 
Why ,then I'll quaff the flowing bowl, ’till madden’d 
into glee, 
And in each brimming bumper drink—a health and joy 
to thee. 





+The reader who is conversant with Bulwer’s “Last days of Pompeii,” 
Will remember that the base Egyptian, Arbaces, poisoned the ear of Ione, 
with false tales of Glaucus. The above lines may be supposed to flow 
from Giaucus on his experiencing the coldness of Ione. ; 

















FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 














THE HOLY LAND. 





BY AN OFFICER IN THE U.S. NAVY. 





U. 8S. Scnooner Snark, Mahon, Oct. 23, 1834.—In 
passing out of the western portal of Jerusalem, (the an- 
cient gate of Joppa,) we took a hasty survey of the Mosque 


es of St. James and St. Marks—the chapel which occu- 
pies the site of the houseof St. Stephen—the church of the 
Holy Sepulcher—the various convents, and the citadel.— 
Then winding our way through deep ravines, and ascend- 
ing by a rugged path to the loftiest of the neighboring 
hills, we paused to indulge a Jast, lingering look at the 
city once beloved of Heaven, and now sanctified by the 
moldering relics of a consecrated era. 

It was a beautiful and cloudless day, and the rising sun 
had lighted up the dark valleys, the rocks, the plains, and 
the melancholy tombs about Jerusalem. All was silent 
as the dead. No sound broke upon the cheerless solitude, 
save the cry of the eagle, wheeling in his pride of flight 
high above us in the air. What painful. recollections!— 
what thrilling emotions accompanied the contemplation of 
the scene! Although the faith must be strong indeed that 
can identify the spots rendered hallowed by the stirring 
events of the early ages of the church, yet the stern fea- 
tures of nature, and the sacred monuments of art, still 
remain. The rock, the ravines, the hills, the groves, and 
the solitary tombs, are there; and though the towering 
pride of the capital of Judeais departed, a mournful splen- 
dor yet pervades the desolation. 

Glancing beyond the golden gate of the city, which fa- 
ces Mount Olivet, the eye rests on the holy chapel by 
which it is crowned, where the Christian pilgrim pours 
out his daily devotions to the last foot-print of his Savior 
on earth. Prostrate, and in tears, the fervent worshipper 
is often seen to kiss the sacred impress, and furnish other 
indisputable signs of his profound veneration for the place. 
On the declivity beneath, and bordering the brook Ke- 
dron, we saw in silent awe the garden of Gethsemene, 
the tomb of the Virgin, the valleys of Jehoshaphat and 
Hinnim, and the dark places of the treason and suicide of 
Judas. On the north, without the walls, we beheld the 
plain of Jeremiah, where he uttered his eloquent lamen- 
tations over “‘the fallen daughter of Zion,” and where all 
that now remains of the prophet, lies mingled with the 
dust of the kings of Israel. 

The sepulchers of the plain are curiously constructed 
vaults, excavated from the solid rock, and are in a state 
of excellent preservation. The cemetries of the judges 
are two iniles from the city, and though similarly formed, 
are by no means so megnificent as those of the rulers of 
the land. Thetombs of David and Solomon, of Abraham 
and Isaac, are at the ancient town of Hebron, covered 
with mosques, and altogether inaccessible to christian 
travelers. 

The declivities of Olivet and Zion contain the rude 
resting places of the Jewish fathers, whose devoted chil- 
dren have literally ‘sunk beneath the hand of the oppres- 
sor.” No patriotic feeling now kindles the bosom of the 
fallen Israelite. No vivid recollections of the past glory 
of his ancestors, rouses him to a sense of his deep wrongs, 
| or of just attachment to the land of his fathers! True, 
thousands of this persecuted race have exiled themselves 
forever, from their homes, to pass the remnant of their 
days in the mountains of Judea; and they continue pious- 
ly to celebrate the ‘‘festival of the tombs” in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. Here, where their kings have paid adora- 
tion to the Almighty, and their prophets become inspired, 
the whole Jewish population, by permission of their Turk- 
ish masters, periodically assemble to perform this solemn 
ceremony, which is conducted with most becoming decency 
and order. It is, moreover, an interesting spectacle, thus 
to behold men, women and children, mournfully bending, 
in religious devotion, over the tombs of their ancestors, 
under a firm conviction that there the trump of the arch- 
angel shall wake them all to judgment at the last day.— 
But their spirit is broken and bowed down, and the glory 
of Israel] 1s emphatically departed. 


The various churches, convents, and synagogues in the 
enjoyment of their ceremonials and worship throughout 
his vast dominions, abundantly testify to the Musselman’s 
toleration of religious opinion and practice. Pilgrims of 
every christian sect are constantly visiting these holy 
scenes, and from the fervency and depth of their devotions, 
we are constrained to respect and acknowledge the sincer- 
ity of their professions. The arrival of three or four 
thousand annually affords an ample revenue to sustain and 
‘enrich the church at Jerusalem. But, like the Jews, the 


holy fathers, as well to obviate the jealousy of the Turks 





erected on the ruins of the house of Zebedee—the church- 


as to conform to an exemplary simplicity of life, assume 








the humblest attire, and, in many instances, wear the out- 
ward indications of poverty unmitigated. 

The wilderness of Ziph, which is on the confines of the 
brook Kedron, is also pressed by the restless foot of the 
christian pilgrim. The caverns, once the abodes of the 
army of martyrs, although invisible from the point where 
we stood. we learned, are spacious excavations on the sides 
of the precipitous and rocky banks, and many of them more 
than one hundred feet above the bed of the brook. Bones 
of the slaughtered christians, it is said, yet remain in 
these caves, the mournful evidence of that heroic zeal, 
which sustained them in their trials, and prepared them to 
die, as they have lived, strong in the faith of their cruci- 
fied master! No stream or spring, or sign of vegetation, 
cheers the desolate spot. The curse of God rests upon it; 
—and pagan foot-steps rarely invade its solitude. 

The superb mosque that occupies the site of the tem- 
ple, the nemerous minarets and towers and domes, from 
the eminence on which we stood, imparted an air of gran- 
deur to the city, which J had failed to realize at any other 
period of my visit. But never shall I forget my sensa- 
tions while surveying the face of nature within and be- 
yond the amphitheater that encloses Jerusalem. In im- 
agination, I wandered over the dreary mountain and the 
silent plain, and at every step the voiceless wilderness, 
and the sacred ruins became redolent of life, shadowing 
forth the images of the past. For a time I was lost in 
wonder and admiration, and I believe, if o»: impatient 
guides had not advised us, that it was time to resume our 
journey, by the rattling of their horses’ hoofs in a craggy 
defile of the hills, I might have dwelt for hours en the 
scene, unconscious of my situation. 

After a hazardous and tedious ride, we retraced the 
mountain path to Ramah, where we arrived early in the 
evening, and passed the night under the hospitable roof of 
the monk, who entertained us on our journey to Jerusa- 
lem. By times in the morning, we resumed our route 
through the rich and beautiful valley of Sharon, to Jaffa, 
where our companions were waiting our arrival in expec- 
tation of visiting the interesting scenes we had just wit- 
nessed. Capt. Nicholson, accompanied by about twenty 
or thirty officers, set out the following morning, and we 
availed ourselves of the necessary delay of the ships at 
this port, to present our letters from the bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, and to lounge about this very singular looking town. 
Jaffa is peculiarly situated on the face of an abrupt decliv- 
ity, from the base of which, the houses may be distinctly 
seen rising on'2 above another. Gardens, which abound 
in the variety of fruits, ornamented the suburbs... The 
oranges and melons are particularly fine; the melons une- 
qualled in flavor by any that I ever tasted. 

Our time passed pleasantly enough until the return of 
our fellow-officers, when with the customary acknowledg- 
ment we parted from our kind host, and made sail for 
Acre. 

St. John, of Acre, at this period the strongest town in 
Syria, is celebrated by its early conflicts between the chil- 
dren of Israc] and Canaanites, the Saracens and Crusaders, 
and the annals of the last century illustrated the prowess 
of Great Britain over the arms of Napoleon. From this 
invested city, sir Sidney Smith entirely routed and com- 
pelled this distinguished captain to make a precipitate 
retreat across the desert to Egypt. In the latter part of 
the twelfth century, it was besieged and captured by Rich- 
ard Ist, of England, and Philip of France, and presented 
by them to the knights templars of Jerusalem. They 
held it for a century, when it fell into the hands of the 
Ottomans, who despoiled the town, and suffered it to fall 
into utter decay. 

In 1800, during the siege of the French, it was under 
the government of Jezzur Pacha, a very old, but brave 
and tyrannical governor. The present Pacha, his suc- 
cessor, is distinguished for his cruelty, injustice, and reck- 
less spoliation of the surrounding country. 

Acre is splendidly situated in a broad extensive plain, 
bounded by the sea on the east, on the north and west by 
a range of bold and craggy cliffs, and on the south by the 
expansive bay of Acre, and the beautiful Mount Carmel. 
The most remarkable objects within the walls, are the pal- 
ace and mosque of the Aga, and the conspicuous ruins of 
a temple erected to the honor of Richard cwuer de Lion by 
the knights templars of Jerusalem. 

Carmel is decidedly the most fertile and attractive 





mountain in Palestine. In many parts it is covered with 
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trees and flowers, and perpetual verdure, while the soil 
everywhere, appears to be rich and susceptible of the 
highest cultivation. On the side next to the sea, may be 
seen the fragments of a catholic convent, which was des- 
troyed by the Pasha of Acre in one of the outbreakings of 
his lawless spirit; and tradition designates the summit of 
this part of the mountain, as the very spot on which the 
prophet Elijah stood when he supplicated Heaven for rain 
to relieve a perishing land, and beheld the cloud emerge 
from the sea. ‘I'wo or three villages, and many tastefully 
sited cottages, surrounded by luxuriant groves, contribute 
to enrich the declivities of Carmel; and, from a certain 
intérior elevation, the diversified landscape embraces not 
only mounts Tabor and Hermon, but also the rich plain 
of Esdralon, with the bright waters of Kison flashing 
across it. 

After a rapid survey of the ruins, the palaces, the tow- 
ers, and the walks of this strongly situated town, we em- 
bark for the once celebrated port of Tyre. The artsand 
commerce no longer flourish there; and it is difficult to 
conceive how a population of 2000 c:n comfortably subsist 
upon their slender resources. The island on which the 
ancient city stood, so variously distinguished for arts, and 
arms, and unbounded enterprise, has long since disap- 
peared. Remarkable for the invention of the royal pur- 
ple dye, and celebrated as the birthplace of Dido, who, 
after the assasination of her husband by the usurper of her 
father’s throne, at the head of a Tyrian colony, founded 
the powerful city of Carthage; Tyre once ranked high 
among the cities of antiquity; but now, no vestige of her 
power and graifdeur remain. Carthage and its noble 
founder scarce live in story, and the arts of the city are 
forever lost. A few fragments of ruins, and here and there 
a solitary fisherman‘s hut, are all that denote the place 
where once stood ancient Tyre. The modern town is on 
a peninsula, enclosed by a wall, and situated twenty miles 
from Acre. 

‘As there was little to interest us here, we made our 
visit brief and squared our yards for Sidon, once the prin- 
cipal town in Pheenicia, and famed for its power and com- 
merce. It is called Seid by the Turks, and according to 
tradition, was the second city built after the flood. Glass 
is said to have been invented here. The ancient town is 
a ruin, embracing two old dilapidated castles. From its 
remains of past splendor, Jezzer Pacha procures many 


























ally declines visits; but relaxes her rule occasionally to- 
wards travelers from every other country than her own. 


at which we touched, and is the most beautifully situated 
of all the towns at the head of the Mediterranean. 
environs are planted with the white mulberry, which fur- 
nish delicious shades and avenues in every quarter of the 
town. In the back ground, three miles off, is the fruitful 


are distinctly visible. ‘The ruins of the gardens and pal- 


daughter, and brother and sister are often united! 





Beyrout, the ancient Berytus, is the last port in Syria 


The 


mountain of Lebanon, which produces the finest beef and 
various kinds. of excellent wines. The town contains 
6000 inhabitants, mostly of the Greek, Armenian and 
Turk. It is walled, with flowers, &c., and surrounded 
with extensive ruins. Anancient castle built by Constan- 
tine, is still standing; and along the shore, at low tide, 
fragments of columns, capitals, &c., in great numbers, 


ace of the prince of the Oruses, which are said to be very 
magnificent, may also beseen. The principal productions 
of trade are wine, brandy, and silk; the latter article is 
manufactured extensively. 

The present prince, who lives in the mountains, and is 
subject to the pacha of Acre, is very powerful. On any 
emergency, he can raise a corps of 30,000 hardy moun- 
tainers, well armed, and many of them mounted. The 
inhabitants, all except the Turks, are generally robust, 
and healthy looking; and the women have the complexion 
of the females of Newengland. ‘The better classes wear 
strings of gold coins in their ears and around their necks. 
They never marry out of their own society; but not un- 


—— = ———__] 
meuts together, and co not,as some, be mutes and statues 
in company, nor, as others perpetual alarums. 

No longer be won by faces with brainless heads to 
them, or silk stoekings with runaway spindle legs be- 
neath them. Neither mistake a low bow for pure good 
manners; nor a powdered tortured head with a long taj] 
for gentility, nor laced clothes for an estate, nor servile 
cringing for true love, nor a smooth tongue for good 
sense. é 

Above all do not mistake wit for wisdom; and cast a 
benign and tender eye on him who has steady, manly yir- 
tue, and prudence in his conduct, and gives fair hopes of 
minding at heart the main chance. 


Genivs—T avtent—C.Leverness.—Genius rushes like 
a whirlwind—Talent marches like a cavalcade of heay 

men and heavy horses—Cleverness skims like a swallow 
ina summer evening, with a sharp shrill note, and a sud- 
den turning. The man of genius dwells with men and 
with nature; the man of talent in his study; but the clever 
fellow dances here, there, and every where, like a butter. 
fly ina hurricane, striking every thing and enjoying noth- 
ing, but too light to be dashed to pieces. The man of tal. 
ent will attack theories—the clever man assails the indi- 
vidual, and slanders private character; but the man of 
genius despises both; he heeds none, he fears none, he 
lives in himself, shrouded in the consciousness of hig 
own strength—he interferes with none, and walks forth 
an example, that “eagles fly alonc,they are but sheep that 
herd together.” It is true, that should a poisonous 





frequently indulge. in licentious alliances;—father and 
The 
women here and elsewhere in the country, dye their hands 


and feet red; and the old ones adopt the more disgusting | 


practice of dying their hair the same color. 

Whatever may be said of the climate of southern Eu- 
rope, there is no portion of it so delightful and salubrious 
as Syria. 


Commercial Adverliser. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 
Tue Cock anp THE Two Docs.—In a note to the Life 


laughable, instance of the intelligence of dogs. 





columns and architectural ornaments for the embelishment | 
of his principal edifices at Acre. 
The modern town, about thirty miles north of Tyre, is! 
agreeably situated in the midst of delightful gardens, load-| 
ed-with fruits at the time of our visit; the peasants of the, 
suburbs cultivate them with much taste. Although we’ 
were received with marks of kindness every where in Sy- 
ria, yet nowhere did we receive the hospitality extended 
to us by the Pacha at Cairo. He who travels in the east, | 
if he would study his personal comfort, should have with, 
him his bed, his kitchen, and his servantsof course. But! 
after all, privation when coupled with unusual novelty, | 
rather sweetens fatigue; and 1 am not quite certain, that 
the naked walls and floor, and the simple fare of a Syrian 
hut, are not more acceptable to the curious traveler, than 
all the luxuries of his distant home. 

I witnessed a company of peasants assembled at their 
evening meal under a rude shelter, beneath the brow of 
the cliffs that bound the plain of Acre. The moon shone 
splendidly on the beach and bay, and the waves broke gent- 
ly upon the shore. Such scenes repay us for a world of 
peril and fatigue. 

At a distance of three or four miles, you may perceive 
the tranquil seat of lady Hester Stanhope, the celebrated 
English recluse. 
the convent that once occupied the site. Lady 8. is a wo- 
man of highly accomplished and powerful mind, who-has 
exiled herself forever from her native land, where, previous 


to the death of her uncle, the distinguished premier of 


England, and the celebrated sir John More, to whom she 
was betrothed, she is supposed. to have participated large- 
ly in the public councils, which gave a decided direction 


to the destinies of Europe. She is Amazonian in her 
habits, and affects to despise the effeminacy and propen- 
Her male attire, and her fearless Mam- 
aluke horsemanship, commanded the admiration and re- 
9 of the wildest Arabs of the desert, who have conce- 

ed to her, an influence and power in their region, which 
was never before imparted to any European. She sustains 
a guard and a military police around her habitation, by 
means of which she ascertains the approach and business 


sities of her sex. 


of every arrival at Sidon. 


Her mansion, though somewhat elevated, is secluded 
from all human habitations, and no unbidden foot-step 

Exceedingly abste- 
mious in her habits, restricting herself to the simplest 
diet, her residence is furnished with every viand and de- 
licacy of the east, which with unbounded generosity, she 
Her heart and her hand are 
ever open to the poor and the distressed, and the sick and 
afflicted find a physician and comforter in the fair recluse. 
The character of the people, and especially of the pachas 
and governors of the cities, is utterly treacherous and 
eruel; yet her power over them is unlimited, She gener- 


dares approach hersolitary retreat. 


lavishes upon her visitors, 


It is called Marilius, after the name of 


between a lage and a small one, were very good friends. 


of milk below. 


was the chief trausgressor. 


in aloud and angery tone, “I'll pay you for this by and by.’ 





should not relinquish his post. 


ted that it would be at her peril. 
she was obliged to abandon her design, 
The little dog, in so promptly killing the cock, is sup 


bird being a more recent favorite than himself. But what 


of adog. 
ADVICE TO THE LADIES.—If you would be truly valu 
able, estimate not yourselves chiefly according to you 


minds. 


sions, not as scholars, but as gentlewomen. 
As you are ingenious, a little application forms yo 
good housewives, but to improve the beauties of the min 




















The vigor and longevity of the Druses, furnish} 
abundant evidence of the truth of this position —Newyork 


of Samuel Drew, there is related a very curious, and eather! 
Mr. | 
Drew, the father of Samuel, had two of these animals, a| 
large one of the Newfoundland breed, and a smaller one, 
the breed not mentioned. These dogs, as usually happens 


Mrs. Drew had her dairy-room under a sort of loft, 
which was occasionally used as a barn and apple chamber, 
into which the fowels sometimes found their way, and in 
scratching among the chaff, scattered the dust in the pans| 
But what rendered this annoyance the 
more ungrateful was, that a favorite cock of Mrs. Drew’s 


Une day she went into the dairy, followed by the little 
og; and finding dust again thrown on her pans of milk, | 
she exclaimed, ‘1 wish that cock was dead.” The little, 
dog took her at her word, and pretty soon after came drag-| 
ging along the cock, just killed, which, with an air of| 
triumph, he laid at her feet. She was dreadfully exaspe-| 
rated at the fulfilment of her hastily uttered wish, and 
snatching a stick, attempted to give the luckless dog a 
beating. The dog, seeing the reception he was likely to 
meet with, where he expected marks of approbation, left 
the bird and ran off, she brandishing her stick, and saying 


In the evening, when the little dog had returned home, 
and she was prepared witha stick, to put her threat in 
execution, she found the offender established at one cor- 
ner of the roam, and the large dog standing before him.— 
Endeavoring to fulfil her intention, by first drawing off 
the large dog, he gave her plainly to understand, that he 
She then sought to get at 
the small dog behind the other; but the threatening ges- 
tute and fiercer growl of the large one sufficiently indica- 
The result was that 


posed to have been somewhat actuated by jealousy; the 


ever secret grudge the little dog had, the death of her 
favorite cock was a lesson to Mrs. Drew, to beware how 
she again expressed so hasty a wish, even in the presence 


money and lands, but on the graces of your persons and 


Read a little more; read divinity, morality, history; in- 
nocent poetry, and the stories of prudent, generous love. 
You dress well, and have the belle air and mein; be as 
polite in your language as in your dress, and learn to 
write in style, I mean, to be able to write on all occa- 


and carriage, will cost youmore. Blend both accomplish, 


worm cross his path, he may tread it under his foot; 
|| should a cur snarl at him, he may chastise it; but he will 
not, cannot attack the privacy of another.—Clever men 

write verses, men of talent write prose, but the man of 
genius writes poetry. 


Tue Cuinese.—The Chinese suppose the abdomen to 

be the seat of mind—the place of thought; we, the head, 

They make the left hand the place of honor; we, the 

right. 

Their color for morning is white; ours, black. 

They give ladies the lowest place; we, the highest. 

Among them a widow must obey the oldest son; among 

us the son must obey the widow. 

Among them the traveler furnishes a bed; among us, 

the inn-keeper. 

Among them, the buyer furnishes scales; among us, the 

seller.—(Every one carries his own scales to market for 

fear of being cheated.) 

They sell wood by the weight, we, by measure.—{S 

with many other articles. ) 

They read and right perpendicularly; we horizontally 

—they fron right to left; we, from left to right. 

They place the text at the bottom of the page, and the 

notes or comments at the top; we, vice versa. 

They wear the beard long and shave the head; we, vice 

versa.—{They, however, leave a circular space about 

three inches in diameter on the crown unshaven, ani | 

wear the hair braided and dangling on the back.) 
Among them thousands die of eating and drinking too 

little because they cannot get food; among us, of eating 

and drinking to much. 

They say that men are by nature good; we, that they 

are evil. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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AN OMINOUS NUMBER.—A man named McNab was 
lately brought before the Mayor of Philadelphia, charged 
with marrying two wives. He said in his defence that 
the charge was trifling, and he had married seven in his 
day, six of whom were now living, he supposed. He 
was very independent about the matter, quoting Solomon 
of old forhis example. Said he—Solomon had seven hun- 
‘dred wives, and I have seven—put this and that togethet 
and I am one per cent. towards him. A wise man put 
teth away that which is bad and cleaveth to a 
thing.” Here his speech was arrested by the constable, 
and McNab was nabbed and carried off to prison. 


> 


One of the most ingenious modes of levying contribu- 
tions we have lately heard of, not even excepting that of 
throwing snuff in a fellow’s eyes, or getting samples of 
sugar and tea, is that of sending letters to strangers, pro- 
mising information, and asking pay before hand. Take 
an example. A German professor of Music at Portland, 
lately received the following through the Post office, 
on two half sheets of paper, for which he had to pay 2 
cents, 

‘Boston February 10th, 1835. Dear sir something has 
just occurred which demands your immediate attention if . 
you will remit me the sum of 5 dollars I will inform you 
of it it isof the highest importance to you and if you lose 
it, itis your fault. send it immediately. | THomas BODEN. 


r 


Power or starcn.—A starch merchant lately died in 
England, leaving a fortune of a million pounds to each © 
his children. The secret of his gains consisted in feed- 
ing some three or four thousand hogs yearly upon the re- 
fuse of his manufactory, which is generally thrown away 
for its offensiveness. With a million sterling apiece, the 
starch merchants children may be as stiff as they please. 
—Nemyork Transcript. 
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A SCENE IN REAL LIFE. 





BY B. MATHIAS, ESQ. 





. «The facts are not otherwise than here set down,”— Wife of Mantua. 


Ammst the exaggerations of modern literature, and 
the fictions of that exuberant fancy, which in these latter 
days is tasked to gratify a public taste somewhat vitiated, 
it is useful to present occasional views of actual exis- 
tence. Such are contained in the following sketch, which 
is studiously simple in its language, and every event of 
which is strictly true. We have this assurance from 
a source entitled to implicit credit.—EDITORS KNICKER- 
BOCKER. 


There is a vast amount of suffering inthe world that 
escapes genefal observation. In the lanes and alleys of 
our populous cities, in the garrets and cellars of dilapidat- 
ed buildings,there are pregnant cases of misery, degrada- 
tion, and crime, of which those who live in comfortable 
houses, and pursue the ordinary duties of life, have neith- 
er knowledge nor.conception. By mere chance occassion- 
ally, a solitary instance of depravity and awful death is 
exposed, but the startling details which are placed before 
the community, are regarded as gross exaggerations. It 
is difficult for those who are unacquainted with human na- 
ture in its dark aspects, to conceive the immeasurable 
depth to which crime may sink a human being,—and the 
task of attempting to delineate a faithful picture of such 
depravity, though it might interest the pilosopher, would 
be revolting to the general reader. There are, however, 
cases of folly and error, which should be promulgated as 
warnings, and the incidents of the annexed sketch are of 
this character. Mysterious are the ways of Providence 
in punishing the transgressions of men,—and indisputable 
the truth, that Death is the wages of Sin. — 

Twenty years. ago, no family in the fashionable circles 
of Philadelphia was more distinguished than that of Mr. 
L*****; no lady was more admired and esteemed than his 
lovely and accomplished wife.—They had married in 
early life, with the sanction of relations and friends, and 
under the conviction that each was obtaining a treasure 
above all price. They loved devotedly and with enthusi- 
asm, and their bridal day was a day of pure and unadul- 
terated happiness to themselves, and of pleasure to those 
who were present to offer their congratulations on the 
joyous event. The happy pair were the delight of alarge 
circle of acquaintances. In her own parlor, or in the 
drawing-rooms of her friends, the lady was ever the ad- 
miration of those who crowded around her, to listen to 
the rich melody of her voice, or to enjoy the flashes of 
wit and intelligence which characterized her conversation. 

Without the egotism and vanity which sometimes dis- 
tinguish those to whom society pays adulation, and too 
prudent and careful in her conduct to excite any feeling 
of jealousy in the breast of her confiding husband, Mrs. 
L———’s deportment was in all respects becoming a 
woman of mind, taste, and polished education. ne 
chosen companion noticed her career with no feelings o 
distrust, but with pride and satisfaction. He was happy 
in the enjoyment of her undivided love and affection, and 
happy in witnessing the evidences of esteem which her 
worth and accomplishments elicited. Peace and prospe- 
rity smiled on his domestic circle, and his ofispring grew 
up in loveliness, to add new pleasure to his career. P 

The youngest of his children was a daughter, name 
Letitia, after her mother, whom, in many respects, she 
promised to resemble. She had the same laughing blue 
eyes, the same innocent and pure expression of counte- 
nance, and the same general outline of feature. At an 
early age her sprightliness, acute observation, and ae 
tude in acquiring information, furnished sure evidences 0 
intelligence, and extraordinary pains were taken to rear 
her in such a manner as to develop, advantageously, her 
natural powers. The care of her education se prin- 
cipally upon her mother, and the task was assume with 
a full consciousness of its responsibility. 

With the virtuous mother, whose mind is unshackled 
by the absurdities of extreme fashionable life, there are 
no duties so weighty, and at the same time so pleasing, 
as those connected with the education of an only daughter. 
The weight of responsibility involves not only the forma- 
tion of an amiable disposition and correct principles, but 
in a great measure, the degree of Happiness which the 
child may subsequently enjoy. Errors of ac nc Noe 
the fruitful source of misery, and to guard against these 
isa task which requires judgment and unremitting dili- 
gence. But for this labor, does not the mother receive a 
rich reward! Who may tell the gladness of her —* 
when the infant cherub first articulates her name? o 
can describe the delightful emotions elicited by the -—_ 
development of her genius—the expansion of the inte poe: 
when it first receives, and treasures with or ogg the 
seeds of knowledge? These are joys — only to 
mothers, and they are joys which fill the soul wit a 

‘Letitia was eight years old, when @ person o gen ee 
address and fashionable appearance, named Duval, was 


friendship had existed from that period. Duval had re- 
cently returned from Europe, where he had resided for a 
number of years. He was charmed with the family, and 
soon became a constant visitor. Having the entire con- 
fidence of his old friend ‘and companion, all formality in 
reference to intercourse was laid aside, and he was hear- 
tily welcomed at ell hours, and under all circumstances. 
He formed one in all parties of pleasure, and in the absence 
of his friend aecompanied his lady on her visits of amuse- 
ment or pleasure; a privilege which lie sedulously im- 
proved whexcver opportunity offered. 

Duval, notwithstanding his personal attractions and 
high character as a ‘gentleman,’ belonged to a class of 
men which has existed more or less in all ages, to disgrace 
humanity. He professed to be a philosopher, but was in 
reality a libertine. He lived for his own gratification. 
It monopolized all his thoughts, and directed all his actions. 
He belonged to the school of Voltaire, and recognized no 
teeling of the heart as pure, no tie or duty of affection as 


sacred. No consideration of suffering, of heart-rending |} 


grief, on the part of his victim, were sufficient to intimid- 
ate his purpose, or check his career of infamy. Schooled 
in-hypocrisy, dissimulation was his business: and he re- 
garded the whole world as the sphere of his operations, 
—the whole human family as legitimate subjects for his 
villainous depravity. 

That such characters,—so base, so despicable, so lost 
to all feelings of true honor,—can force their way to re- 
spectable society, and poison the minds: of the unsullied 
and virtuous, may well be a matter of astonishment to 
those unacquainted with the artfulness of human hearts. 
But these monsters appear not in their true character: 
they assume the garb and deportment of gentlemen, of 
philosophers, of men of education and refinement, and 
by their accomplishments, the suavity of their manners, 
their sprightliness of conversation, bewilder before they 
poison, and fascinate before they destroy. 

If there be, in the long catalogue of guilt, one charac- 
ter more hatefully despicable than another, it is the liber- 
tine. Time corrects the tongue of slander, and gene- 
rosity of friends makes atonement for the depredations of 
the midnight robber. Sufferings and calamities may be 
assuaged or mitigated by the sympathies of kindredjhearts, 
and the tear of affection is sufficient to wash out the re- 
membrance of many of the sorrows to which flesh is heir. 
But for the venom of the libertine, there is no remedy—of 
its fatal consequences, there is no mitigation. His vic- 
tims, blasted in reputation, are forever excluded from the 
pale of virtuous society. . No sacrifice can atone for their 
degradation, for the unrelenting and inexorable finger of 
scorn obstructs their progress at every step. The visita- 
tion of Death, appalling as is his approach to the unpre- 
pared, were a mercy compared with the extent and per- 
manency of this evil. 

Duval’s insidious arts were not unobserved by his in- 
tended victim. She noticed the gradual development of 
his pernicious principles, and shrank with horror from 
their contaminating influence.—She did not hesitate to 
communicate her observations to her husband—but he, 
blinded by prejudice in favor of his friend, laughed at 
her scruples. Without a word of caution, therefore, his 
intercourse was continued—and such was the weight of 
his ascendant power, such the perfection of his deep laid 
scheme, and such his facility in glossing over what he 
termed pardonable, but which, in -reality, were grossly 
licentious, indiscretions of language and conduct, that 
even the lady herself was induced, in time, to believe 
that she had treated him unjustly. The gradual progress 
of licentiousness is almost imperceptible, and before she 
was aware of her error, she. had drunk deeply of the in- 
toxicating draught, and had well nigh become a convert 
to Duval’s system of philosophy. Few who approach 
this fearful precipice are able to retrace their steps. The 
senses are bewildered, reason loses its sway, and a whirl- 
pool of maddening emotions takes possessionof the heart, 
and hurries the infatuated victim to irretrievable death. 
Before her suspicions were awakened, the purity of her 
family circle was destroyed. Duval-enrolled on his list 
of conquests a new name—the wife of his bosom friend! 

An immediate divorce was the consequence. The mis- 
guided woman, who but late had been the ornament of 
society and the pride of. her family, was cast upon the 
world, unprotected, and without the smallest resource.— 
The heart of the husband was broken by the calamity 
which rendered this step necessary, and he retired, with 
his children, to the obscurity of humble life. 

At a late hour on one of those bitter cold evenings ex- 
perienced in the early part of January, of the present 
year, two females, a mother and daughter, both wretched- 
ly clad, stood shivering at the entrance of a cellar, in the 
lower part of the city, occupied by two persons of color. 
The daughter appeared to be laboring under severe in- 
disposition, and leaned for support on the arm of her mo- 
ther, who,knocking at the door,craved shelter and warmth 
for the mght. The door was half opened in answer to 
the summons, but the black who appeared on the stairs, 











declared that it was out of his power to comply with the 





’ covering for himself 
and wife. The mother, however, too much inured to suf- 
fering to be easily rebuked, declared that herself and 
daughter were likely fo perish from cold, and that even 
permission to rest on the floor of the cellar, where they 
would be protected in some degree, from the “nipping and 
eager air,” would be a charity for which they would ever 
be grateful. She alleged, as an excuse for the claim to 
shelter, that she had been ejected, a few minutes defure. 
from asmali room which, with her daughter, she had oo- 
cupied ina neighboring alley, and for which she had stip- 
ulated to pay fitty cents per week, because she had found 
herself unable to meet the demand—every resource for 
obtaining money having been cut off by the severity of 
the season. The black, more generous than many who 
are more ambitious of a repution for benevolence, admit- 
ted the shivering applicants, and at once resigned, for 
their accommodation for the night. the only two seats in 
the cellar, and cast a fresh handful of tan upon the ashes 
in-the fireplace, 

It was & scene of wretchedness, want, and misery, cal- 
culated to soften the hardest heart, and to enlist the feel- 
ings and sympathies of the most selfish. The regular 
tenants of the cellar were the colored man and his wife. 
who gained a scanty and precarious subsistance, as they 
were able, by casual employment in the streets, or in 
neighboring houses. Having in summer made no provision 
for the inclemencies of winter, they were then utterly 
destitute. They had sold their articles of clothing and 
furniture one by one, to provide themselves-with bread, 
until all were disposed of but two broken chairs, a box 
that served for a table, and a small piece of carpeting, 
which answered the double purpose of a bed and covering. 
Into this department of poverty were the mother and 
daughter—lately ejected from a place equally destitute 
of the comforts of life—introduced. The former was: a 
woman of about fifty years; but the deep furrows on her 
face, and her debilitated frame, betokoned a more advanc- 
ed age. Her face was wan and pale, and her haggard 
countenance and tattered diess indicated a full measure 
of wretchedness. Her daughter sat beside her, and rest- 
ed her head upon her mother’s lap. She was twenty-five 
years of age, and might once have been handsome; but a 
life of debauchery had thus early robbed -her cheeks of 
their roses, and prostrated her constitution. The pallid- 
ness of disease was on her face—anguish was in her heart. 

Hours passed on. In the gloom of midnight, the gir! 
awoke from a disturbed and unrefreshing slumber. She 
was suffering from acute pain, and in the almost total 
darkness which pervaded the apartment, she raised her 
hands to her mother’s face. 

‘*Mother,” says she, ‘are you here?” 

‘Yes, child, are you better?” 

“No, mother; Iam sick—sick unto death. There is 
canker in my heart—my blood grows cold.” 

‘In the morning, my dear, we shall be better provided 
for. Bless Heaven! there is still one place which, thanks to 
the benevolent, will afford us sustenance and shelter.” 

‘Do not thank Heaven, mother; you and I are outcasts 
from that place of peace and rest. We have spurned 
Providence from our hearts, and need not ‘now call it to 
our aid. Wretches, wretches that we are!” 

**Be composed, daughter; you need rest.” 

“Mother, there is a weight of woe upon my breast that 
sinks me tothe earth. My brief career of folly is almost 
atanend. I have erred—Oh, God! fatally erred; and 
the consciousness of my wickedness now overwhelms me. 
I will not roroach you, mother, for laying the snare by 
which I fell--for enticing me from the home of virtue 
the house of my heart-broken father—to the house of in- 
famy and death.” 

The hardened heart of the mother melted at this touch- 
ing appeal, and she answered with a half stifled sigh: 

‘Promise me, then, before I die, that you will abandon 
your ways of iniquity, and endeavor to make peace with 
Heaven.” 

“I do—I do! But alas! my child, what hope is there 
for me?” 

‘*‘God is merciful to all who—” 

The last word was inaudible. A few respirations at 
long intervals were heard, and the penitent girl sank into 
the quiet siumber of death. Still did the mother remain 
in her seat, with a heart harrowed by the smitings of an 
awakened conscience. Until the glare of daylight was 
visible through the crevices of the door, and the noise of 
the foot passengers and the rumbling of the vehicles in 
the streets had aroused the occupants of the cellar, she 
continued motionless, pressing to her bosom the lifeless 
form of her injured child. When addressed by the color- 
ed woman, she answered with an ideot stare. Sensibility 
had fled—the energies of her mind had relaxed, and rea- 
son deserted its throne. The awful incidents of that night 
had prostrated her intellect, and she was conveyed from 
the gloomy place, a MANtAc! 

The coroner was summoned, and an iquest held over . 
the body of the daughter. In the books of that humane 
and estimable officer, the name of the deceased is record- 





ed—**Letitia L****#*,”— Knickerbocker. 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 


BY CHARLES D. DRAKE, ESQ. 





An eagle flew up in his heavenward flight, 

Far out of the reach of human sight, 

And gazed on the earth from its lordly height 
In the clouds of the upper air: 

**And this is life,” he exultingly screams, 

‘“Fo soar without fear where the lightning gleams, 

And look unblenched on the sun’s gorgeous beams, 
And know no harrowing care.” 


A lion sprang forth from his bloody bed, 
‘ And roared till it seemed he would wake the dead; 
And man and beast from him trembling fled, 
As though there were death in the tone: 
“And this is life,” he triumphantly cried, 
‘*T'o hold my domain in the ferest wide, 
Imprisoned by nought but the ocean’s tide, 
And the ice of the frozen zone.” 


‘It is life,” said a whale, ‘‘to swim the deep; 
O’er hills submerged and abysses to sweep, 
Where the gods of ocean their vigils keep 
In the fathomless gu!fs below; 
To bask on the bosom of tropical seas, 
And inhale the fragrance of Ceylon’s breeze; 
Or sport where the turbulent waters freeze, 
In the climes of eternal snow.” 


‘It is life,” says a tireless albatross, 
“To skim through the air, when the black waves toss 
In the storm that has swept the earth across, 
And never to wish for rest; 
To sleep on the breeze as it softly flies, 
My perch in the air, my shelter the skies, 
And build my nest on the billows that rise 
And break with a beautiful crest.’’ 


“It isiife,”’ said a wild gazelle, ‘‘to leap 

From crag to crag of the mountainous steep, 

Where the cloud’s icy tears in purity sleep 
Like the marble brow of death; 
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NOTES ON GEOLOGY....NO. XII. 





BY WM. WOOD, M.D. 





Mryerats.—Besides the minerals already mentioned, 
silex and alumine form the chief ingredients of a few 
other rocks, more or less abundant in the crust of the 
globe. We shall, however, postpone a notice of these 
until we have examined lime and its combinations; miner- 
als of paramount importance in the economy of nature, 
for it is probable that they form about one tenth of the 
earth’s crust, and are indispensably necessary in the com- 
position of fertile and durable soils. 

Lime, in a state of nature, is always found in combina- 
tiom with other substances, and can only be separated 
\from them by a chemical process. It is procured abun- 
dantly from the common carbonate, or blue limestone. In 
this state it contains more or less foreign matter, which 
renders it unfit for delicate uses. The purest lime is ob- 
‘tained from the shells of the various fresh or salt water 
fish, as the muscle or.oyster. It unites with all the acids, 
jand forms minerals of various figures and degrees of den- 
ie from chalk to marble. It exists in small proportions 








in many rocks when uncombined with acids. In union 
with them it forms a great variety of minerals, as the 
carbonate, sulphate, fluate, nitrate, borate, and one or two 
others, the whole of which is more or less soluble in the 
various mineral waters. 

| The carbonate is the most abundant of all the lime for- 
mations. It is divided into thirteen or fourteen species, 
among which may be found the various limestones, mar- 
ibles, chalks and spars, some of which are of so fine a 
itexture that they are used in imitation of pearl, in the 
manufacture of personal ornaments. This is especially 
the case with satin spar, a mineral found in some of the 
United States. 

Granular limestone is essentially a primitive rock, and 
contains no trace of organized matter. The best speci- 
jmens are white, and somewhat translucent. From its 
extensive use in sculpture, it has received the name of 
‘statuary marble. The Venus de Medicis, and many other 
finished statues have been hewn out of this mineral. The 
|most valuable quarries are situated in the island of Paros, 





To stand, unmoved, on the outermost verge 

Of the perilous height, and hear the surge 

Of the waters beneath, that onward urge, 
As if sent by a demon’s breath.” 


‘It is life,” I hear a butterfly say, 

‘*To revel in blooming gardens by day, 

And nestle in cups of flowerets gay, 
When the stars the heavens illume; 

To steal from the rose its delicate hue, 

Tosip from the hyacinth glittering dew, 

And catch from beds of the violet blue 
The richest and sweetest perfume.” 


“It is life,” a majestic war-horse neighed, 

‘*To prance in the glare of battle and blade, 

Where thousands in terrible death are laid, 
And scent of the streaming gore; 

To rush wnappall’d through the fiery heat, 

And trample the dead beneath my feet, 

To the trumpet’s clang, and the drum’s loud beat, 
And hear the artillery roar.” 


‘It is life,” said a savage, with hideous yell, 
“To roam unshackled the mountain and dell, 
And feel my bosom with majesty swell, 

As the primal monarch of all; , 
To gaze on the earth, the sky, and the sea, 
And-feel, that, like them, I am chainless and free, 
And never, while breathing, to bend the knee, 

But at the Manitou’s call.” 


An aged christian went tottering by, 
And white was his hair, and dim was his eye, 
And his broken spirit seemed ready to fly, 

As he said with faltering breath: 
‘*]It is life, to move from the heart’s first-throes, 
Through youth. and manhood, to age’s snows, 
Ina ceaseless circle of joys and woes:— 

It ws life, to prepare for death.” 





NIGHT ON THE OHIO. 


‘“‘Who has not felt, on such a night as this, 
The glory and the greatness of a god, 
And bowed his head, in. humbleness, to kiss 
His merciful, and kindly chast’ning rod? 
The far off stars! how beautiful and bright! 
Peace seems abroad upon the world to-night; 
And e’en the bubble, dancing on the stream, 
Is glittering with hope,—a dream—a very dream!” 
Tuomas’ ‘Emigrant,’ 


and hence it has received the name of Parian marble. 
|The Carara is rather more beautiful than the latter, but 
lit is said to be less durable, which, however, remains to 
! be proved, for the bust of Jupiter, and the Apoilo Belvi- 
idere, both of which have stood the test of time, are of 
|| this species. 

|| Common or secondary limestone, is so.abundant that it 
\|scarcely merits a notice in a paper not strictly mineral- 
'ogical. The hills surrounding our city, and the pavements 
‘of our streets; are composed of this mineral. To the 
inaturalist, however, it presents features by far the most 
| striking; for it contains the history, in part, at least, of 
ithe juvenile efforts of nature; the seasons which were, 
before the creation of man. Secondary marble is most 
'valued for its use in ornamenta] workmanship. Some of 
‘the most splendid specimens are formed almost entire- 
lly of shells, and animal petrifactions which receive a 
|beautiful polish. A late author states that he had seen a 
|secondary marble slab, polished so highly that it was used 
lasa mirror. For chimneypieces and parts of furniture, it 
lis at once both highly ornamental and durable. Some of 
the marble of our own county, though scarcely noticed be- 
'vyond the’ region in which it is found, is equal, if not supe- 
rior, to similar kinds brought from Spain and Italy.. Some 
of the Kentucky marbles are easily worked, and, when 
well polished, equai in appearance to that brought from a 
distance. A few years since I observed a marble in the 
vicinity of Zanesville, Ohio, which had escaped the notice 
of the surrounding inhabitants, but which will eventually 
be valuable. A friend, well versed in mineralogy, says 
that he considers it as fine in texture as the eastern spe- 
cies. 

Besides these varieties of the carbonate of lime, there 
are a number of others, among which may be mentioned, 
pisolite, oolite, swinestone, chalk, madrepore, marle, and 
the various calcareous tufa. The whole of these are more 
or less valuable, either inthe mechanics or arts. Chalk is 
extensively used in both. In some countries it is so abun- 
dant that it rises into hills of four or five hundred feet in 
height. Marle, when exposed, falls to pieces, and enrich- 
es the soil where it abounds. ‘The bituminous species oc- 
curs, with the ores of copper and iron, in the oldest lime- 
stone beds. It ‘contains a number of fish of the same 
species, whose bodies are converted into mineral coal, the 
scales of which, in many instances, are covered by cop- 
per. It is remarkable, “that every fish,” according to 
Phillips, ‘‘is in a contorted position, as though it had un- 
dergone a violent death by a sudden eruption or deposi- 
tion of sulphurous and metalic matter.” 

Gypsum or sulphate of lime, is either crystalized or 
amorphous, and forms several varieties. When crystali- 
zed it forms selenite, a soft and transparent mineral. The 











The compact is extensively used in the manufacture of 
columns and ornaments. Its density admits of its being’ 
turned with facility, into cups and vases, with many othe 
similar articles, chiefly ornamental. If pulverized a 
kept heated for a length of time, and then moistened the 
water unites speedily with the plaster, when it beomes as 
hard as the original rock; hence it is much used for taking 
casts. In agriculture it is highly valuable for improvin 
worn out soils, and rendering sterile, and aluminous . 
clayey lands productive. It is sparingly found in the 
center of Ohio, but in Newyork it is quite abundant. 

Fuor or fluate of Jime, like gypsum, is either crystalized 
or amorphous. The latter is divided into nodular, com- 
pact, and earthy. Its colors are so various, that it was 
formerly mistaken for many of the more perfect gems, and 
even at periods mote recent, it was known as false ruby 
topaz, emerald, &c. ; 

In many of the European countries, the fluate of lime 
is abundant, but in the United States it is sparingly found 
except in one or two of the lead mines of Missouri and 
Massachusetts. When found it occurs in veins like the 
metals, or in detached masses promiscuously distributed 
through the various mines of copper, tin and lead. The 
Derbyshire spar, from which many beautiful ornaments 
are made, is of this mineral. The acid of the fluoric 
combinations, i3 extremely destructive to animal life, and 
can be retained only in metalic vessels, as it destroys 
glass with great rapidity; hence it is used in the arts for 
etching the shades of lamps, and other articles of use or 
ornament. 

Nitrate of lime is soluble in water, consequently, it 
cannot be numbered amongst the rock formations. Like 
the nitrate of potash, or saltpeter, it exists only in cay- 
erns, or on rocks or walls, in the vicinity of decaying veg- 
etable matter. It is of but little use, either in the me- 
chanics or arts. 

Borate of lime, or datholite, as its name implies, isa 
turbid or greenish white mineral, occurring hoth massive 
and in rhombic prismatic crystals. Like the nitrate, it is 
but seldom found, and but little used for any purpose. 

. Besides the minerals already enumerated, of which 
lime forms the basis, we have the arseniate, occurring in 
fibrous crystals, generally congregated in such manner as 
to form globular masses. In mineralogy it is named phar- 
macolite, in allusion to its poisonous qualities. 

From this brief enumeration of the various minerals of 
which lime is the chief constituent, we are prepared to 
judge of its vast importance in the economy of nature. 
But there: is still another salt of lime, which we have pas- 
sed over, of more importance than all the others together. 
I allude to the phosphate, or that which forms the basis 
of the bones in living animals. It exists out of the body, 
in.the primitive rocks, either massive or crystalized, and 
resembles many other minerals so nearly that it often es- 
capes detection. In thie animal body it is combined with 
gelatine, and forms the frame work upon which the flexi- 
ble parts are placed. 

Lime, as before stated, is much used in the improvement 
of soils. When caustic it reduces vegetables to a mold; 
by uniting with their fluids. In the same state, it com- 
bines with the acids destructive to vegetation. When 
decomposed it loosens the soil, and retains the heat and 
moisture which feed the plants in all the various sfadia 
of their growth. ‘Thus limestone lands are the most du- 
rable; for the constant decomposition of the rocks, exposed 
to the air, furnishes new materials, as the old are worn 
out, or washed into the adjacent valleys.. 








ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 
PAPERS FROM MY ATT 1Cus.NO. IV. 


MY ATTIC. 


On a certain street, inthe far-famed ‘Queen city of the 
West,’ is situated a certain two story frame building. 
Such edifices are by no means of uncommon occurrence; 
and the hoard of beings, who pass by the one I refer to, 
little think that it contains something which distinguishes 
it from and above others. Yet such is the fact, for 
from it has emanated much of the wit and wisdom, over 
which thousands have laughed, and speculated. How 
this has come to pass, will be obvious in the course’ of 
these papers. 

In the second story of the aforementioned building, I 
am at present inhaling the breath of life. I occupy the 
northeast corner of a room, some forty feet long, in which 
I have often been rocked by the wild winds; and through 
the many crevices of which, sunbeams play in ‘summer, 
and north-westers, whistle in winter. Through the win- 
dow before me, I watch the motions of the passers by on 
the opposite side of the street; while about two feet in 
my rear, an humble apology for a stove, witha pipe which 
pierces the roof above, serves to counteract the effect of 
/Holus and his emissaries. On the unplaned board table, 
at which I write, are strewn books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, and papers of various kinds in the most profuse 
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other varieties are opaque, or at most only translucent. 





disorder, The apartment is the work of the carpenter 
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alone, as no mason with trowel and mortar ever manifest- 
ed the peculiarities of his craft im its construction. Be- 
tween the posts, I have nailed boards which support my 
library, a collection of about a hundred volumes, in half a 
dozen languages. Some of them are rare works, others 
are much rarer. The joists, against which 1 have fre- 
quently knocked my bump of firmness, are magnificently 
festooned after a fashion which man cannot equal; all their 
hangings, on which reposes the dust of years, being the 
exclusive work of a hundred venerable spiders, whom I 
never trouble, and who never trouble me. ‘T'wo or three 
relics of my wardrobe in other years, are suspended near 
me, hoary with dust. In the rafters and chinks are stuf- 


fed my epistolary correspondence, and many other papers } 


well browned with smoke. In crayon, and nailed to a 
joist, are the portraits of Scott and Byron, which are the 
evidences I show of my uncultivated genius for painting. 
On the floor, the sacred dust of which broom never scat- 
ters, lie neglected manuscript dissertations, songs: and 
love verses. Immediately under my table are a variety 
of cast-off pumps and boots, now, alas! no longer fit for 
wear. Such is a faithful description of the appurtenan- 
ces of ‘my Attic,’ with the exception of a couple of old 
chairs with board seats, one stool and a bench, for the ac- 
commodation of the few privileged wits and social fellows 
who are deemed worthy of an introduction into such a 
ay think there must be something peculiarly favorable 
to the exertions of thought in the upper story of an edi- 
fice; for many of those works which confer upon us the 
most exquisite delights, originally emanated from attic 
rooms not a whit more blessed with cabinet splendors than 
that which I occupy. In such apaftments, poets have at- 
tuned their lyres to strains which, by common consent, bear 
away the palm from all competition. Everything around 
the occupants being plain and homely, there is nothing 
to remind them of foppery, or to lure their fancies away 
to the abodes of magnificence and affectation. Their ex- 
citements are wholly within themselves, and that which 
they produce bears upon its face the impress of nature. 
He who writes surrounded by rich curtains and splendid 
furniture, will be more liable to the influence of effemi- 
i ssociations. ; 

wide. stories have been consecrated to the affections of 
readers, as the birthplaces of high and enduring thoughts, 
and the scenes of the labors of the afilicted sons of song. 
From Shakspeare to Cowper how many divinely endowed 
poets were the occupants of garrets, and how few were 
familiar with the abiding places of luxury! Who thinks of 
the mortal tenements of those minstrels, who bring tears 
to his eye by the force of native pathos, as associated with 
the splendors of art! I must own, that, for myself, I pre- 
fer to contemplate some of my favorites under those as- 
pects which always infuse tenderness into my sympathies. 
One of them, for instance, Goldsmith, at this moment pre- 
sents a picture to my imagination. In fancy, I see him 
stealing along the streets of London, while the stars are 

littering in the firmament above, without a companion. 
ae he stops an instant before the residence of one of the 
lordlings of wealth, whose loud laugh, he tells us, bespeaks 
the vacant mind. For a moment the bitter contrast of 
his own situation forces itself upon him; he mutters at 
fortune, and then consoles himself with the reflection that 


‘he enjoys a heritage which gold cannot buy. Onwards 


he passes into a dark Jane, and turns into a lonesome en- 
try—he feels his way as he goes—he ascends the greasy 
steps—lights a candle—bears it aloft to his own rude 
apartment, and the sound of his footsteps breaks upon its 
sacred silence. He seats himself at his table—picks 
up his pen—brushes the hair from his prominent and tow- 
ering brow—thinks—and the shadows of his room soon 
teem with phantoms of unearthly splendor. He is not 
alone who can create companions, and such an one is now 
before me. His pen is quickly busy—see how rapid]y his 
fingers move—mark the contractions and expansions of 
the muscles of his face—see how his cheek glows with the 
eloquence of unspoken thought! His excitement is great, 
and his fervid nature is soon lost to all around him, and 
only intent on the sublime pictures which move before his 
vision. ‘here! he has finished it—he elevates his eye— 
pinches the long snuff from his candle, and reads what he 
has written. See the complacency of his countenance as 
his eye runs over it, and mark the satisfaction of the man 
as he rises from his labor! With how proud a step he pa- 
ces his narrow lodgings!—Did king ever feel so supremely 
great, even when surrounded by all the insignia of royal. 
ty! No—the greatness of the one is inborn and indepen- 
dent, that of the other is extrinsic: and without merit. 

How our old friends, the poets, used to skulk from the 
bailiffs! With what a goodly hate they regarded the 
officers of justice! How they glanced from thetr solitary 
windows, before they dared to venture their scare-crow 
persons far beyond the precincts of their Attics! They 
were hunted for as hares are. Some tailors, or widows, 
who were, unfortunately for all parties, their creditors, 
anxious for their dues, put the mastiffs of the law upon 
their tracks to scent them out of their ferreting places, if 
possible. And when the poor devil of a poet was caught, 
he had neither fleece nor fuinds to satisfy their demands. 
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Look at the shadow of a man—with an old hat, and rusty 
coat, whose torn elbows display unwashed linen! ail 
about him that is visible has been frequently offered to 
some beer-house keeper for a mug of Strong potation, and 
as frequently refused! He-has no means to satisfy the 
demand of his creditor, and would speedily consort with 
the wretches of the limbo of justice, were it not for some 
kind friend, who volunteers the requisite sum, and ré- 
lieves the starveling genius from the horrors which threa- 
ten him. But some of the: old poets had too much of 
Reynard about them, and could not be caught; and died 
intestate and out of prison, leaving their effects to pos- 
terity, with the claims of sundry landladies, tailors, and 
beer-house keepers, undischarged. 

I desire to be thankful that my Attic is sacred to friend- 
ship and the muses, whenever I think of the sunfortunate 
tenants of such kabitations.. No unwelcome bailiff ever 
intruded his hardened phiz upon my solitudes, or stirred 
the dust from the floor which supports me. I think I 
should knock such a fellow down the moment that he at- 
tempted to disturb the repose of any of my books, or 
touched with rude hand the sacred pile of manuscripts, 
which I at this instant have in my-eye. 

In some of my future papers, I mean to serve up an 
occasional scene which 1 have experienced here, as well 
as to sketch the characters of some of those who have as- 
sisted me in taking the languor from the hours. As it is 
presumed that none but poets ever live in Attics, I must 
not conclude this paper without. an effort to force my rea- 
ders to believe, that I am not an unworthy tenant of such 
an inspiring place. For this purpose, I will just strike off 
a few stanzas, and address: them, most appropriately, 

TO MY ATTIC. 


Beneath thy roof a.chosen few 
'_ Have often honored friendship’s rites; 
And while the hours unnumbered flew, 
Have known deep feeling’s pure delights. 


Full many a scene, to Memory dear, 
Now o’er me speeds on Fancy’s wings, 
And many a sound of lang syne cheer 
In wildness o’er my spirit rings. 


Here oft has Wisdom kindled thought 
In minds familiar with her name— 

And Knowledge her rich treasures brought 
To feed the sacred social flame. 


And here I’ve seen the points of wit 
Flash in the conflicts of the mind,” 

And heard the loud laugh echo it, 
While each adjudged it keen or kind. 


Oft have we stripped pedantic tongues 
Of the rich gilding which they wore— 
Their brains proved barren, while their lungs 
The sounds of learning loudly bore. 


Here, too, pretenders have been shorn 
Of their filched plumage, bright and rare, 
And when their claims were from them torn, 
We’ve mourned that men such garbs should wear. 


Full oft hath Satire dealt fierce strokes 
On those who live by others’ rules; 

And in high glee we’ve cracked good jokes 
Upon the brainless gculls of fools. 


And here, in many a lonely hour, 

Have I invoked those Spirits high, 
Who proved how well poetic power 

Can wring from man his praise or sigh, 


And by Philosophy’s strong light, 

I’ve traced the springs of human thought; 
Striving to make dark nature bright, 

And know why doubts my mind o’erwrought. 


Yes, much loved place, in future years, 
My spirit oft will visit thee, 
And wake up scenes of bliss, or tears,— 





For both have here been known to me! 8, 
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HOFFMAN’S “WINTER IN THE WEST.” 





This interesting and very intelligent work, has been received in this eit y 
by Josiah Drake. It is in two duodecimo volumes, and is better 
worth purchasing than any book of travels that has lately reached 
these parts. It will be recollected by some of our readers, that Mr. 
Hoffman tarried with us a while about a year ago. Below we give 
his account of what he saw, and heard, and thought, of 


CINCINNATI, 
Tt was a still sunny morning, when, in rounding one 
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feature in the scenery of the Ohio, we came suddenly upon 
4 cluster of gardens and villas, which indicated the Vici- 
nity of a flourishing town; and our boat taking a sudden 
sheer from the shore, before the eye had time to study out 
their grouping and disposition, the whole city of Cincin- 
nati, imbosomed in its amphitheater of green hills, was 
brought at-once before us. It rises on two inclined planes 
from the river, the one elevated about fifty feet above the 
other, and both running parallel to the Ohio. The streets 
are broad, occasionally lined with trees, and -generally 
well built of brick, though there are some pretty churches 
and noble private dwellings of cut stone and of stucco. 
Of the latter there are several with greater pretensions 
to architectural beauty than any which I remember in 
Newyork. The first impression upon touching the 
quays at Cincinnati, and looking up its spacious avenues, 
terminating always in the green acclivities which bound 
the.city, is exceedingly beautiful; and your good opinion 
of the town suffers no diminution when you have an op- 
portunity to examine its well-washed streets and tasteful 
private residences. Of the rides and walks in the suburbs 
I cannot speak too warmly; the girdle of green hills 
already spoken of, on some of which the primeval growth 
of the forest still lingers in a clump of aged trees, com- 
mand some of the most beautiful views you can imagine 
of the opposite shores of Kentucky, with the two pretty 
manufacturing villages on either side of the Licking 
River, which debouches opposite to Cincinnati. Cincin- 
nati herself, with her twenty gilded spires gleaming among 
gardens and shrubbery, lies as if spread upon a map be- 
neath you; while, before attaining this commandin 
height, you have already been rewarded, when winding 
up the steep ascent, by a hundred charming glimpses of 
groves and villas, scattered along the banks of the beauti- 
ful Ohio. Verily, if beauty alone confer empire, it is in 
vain for thriving Pittsburg: or flourishing Louisville, bust- 
ling and buxom. as they are, to dispute with Cincinnati 
her title of ‘Queen of the West.” 

The population of the place is about 30,000. Among 
them you see very few but what look corfortable and 
contented, though the town does not wear the brisk and 
busy air observable at Louisville. Transportation is so 
easy along the great western waters, that you see no 
lounging poor people about the large towns, as, when 
business languishes in one place, and it is difficult: to find 
occupation, they are off at once to another, and shift their 
quarters whither the readiest means of living invite them. 
What would most strike you in the streets of Cincinnati 
would be the number of pretty faces and stylish figures 
one meets ina morning. A walk through Broadway here 
rewards one hardly jess than to promenade its Newyork 
namesake. I heave had’ more than one opportunity of 
seeing these western beauties by candle-light, and the 
evening display-brought no disappointment to the morn- 
ing promise. Nothing can be more agreeable than the 
society which one meets with in the gay.and elegantly 
furnished drawing-rooms of Cincinnati; the materials : 
being from every state in the Union, there is a total want 
of caste; a complete absence of settishness (if I may use 
the word.) If there be any characteristic that might jar 
upon your taste and habits, it is, perhaps, a want of that 
harmonious blending of light and shade, that repose both 
of character and manner, which distinzuishing the best 
circles in our Atlantic cities, so often sinks into insipidity 
or runs into a ridiculous imitation of the impertinent non- 
chalance which the pseudo pictures of English “high life”? 
in the novels of the day impose upon our simple republi- 
cans as the height of elegance and refinenient. There is 
a common phrase in the new settlements of the West— 
‘“We all come from some place or another,’’"—which you 
may imagine to be particularly applicable to a place that 
only dates from the year of our Lord 1808; and it is there- 
fore in the highest degree absurd to speak of the Cincin- 
natians as a provincia] people in their manners, when the 
most agreeable persons that figure here hail originally 
from Newyork or Philadelphia, Boston or Baltimore, 
and are very tenacious of the style of living in which they 
have been educated. The Newyorker, for instance 
plumes himself upon placing a bottle of Lynch’s best be- 
fore you; the Philadelphian on having a maitre de cuisine 
who adds to his abstruser knowledge of the sacred myste- 
ries the cunning art of putting butter into as tempting 
rolls as ever sported their golden curl upon a Chestnut. 
street breakfast-table; the center table of the Bostonian 
is covered with new publications fresh from the American 
Athens; and you may be sure to find the last new song of 
Bayley on the music-stand of the fair Baltimorian. | 
need hardly add, that the picture of life and manners here 
by an exceedingly clever English caricaturist has about 
as much vrai-sembjance as if the beaux and belles of 
Kamschatka had sat for the portraits. 

I have been here now nearly ten days, and scarcely an 
hour has been passed without some gay and agreeable 
engagement. The acquaintance of Mr. K 





—— and 


r. P—__-, both formerly of Newyork, and now distin- 
guished members of the Uhio bar, inducted me at once into 
all the society of the place; my table was covered with cards 
on the morning after my arriyal, and I see no end to the 





of those beautiful promontories which form so striking a 





polite hospitalities of the place, should I prolong my stay. 
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A literary soiree and a sporting-club dinner would, 
rhaps, be two of the most characteristic circles into 

which I could carry you, but description would do nothing 

without the music that gave variety to the spirit of the 
one, or the delicious birds that lent a relish to the jokes 
of the other. As-you may imagine, I was much more at 
home among the sportsmen than the Jiterateurs; with the 
latter, in fact, I opened my lips but once ina learned dis- 
cussion, and .was so frightened at the sound of my own 
voice, that I took the earliest opportunity to escape from 
the premises. I have never affected cliques of any kind, 

—literary, fashionable, or political. Society is a salad, 

which to relish.must be mixed from a variety of ingre- 

dients. 

. The prineipal buildings of Cincinnati, besides. more 
than twenty churches, some of which are very pretty, and 
several fine hotels, one of which, the Pearl-street House, 
would rival the best in Newyork, are the Cincinnati Col- 
lege, 2 couple of Theaters, four Market-houses, one of 
which is five hundred: feet in length, a Court-house, 
United States’ Branch Bank, Medical College, Mechanics’ 
Institute, the Catholic Atheneum, the Hospital, and 
High-schoo}, and two Museums. The collection of one 
of these museums is exceedingly interesting, from em- 
bracing a number of enormous organic remains among 
its curiosities, with antique vases and various singular 
domestic utensils, excavated from some of the ancient 
mounds in Ohio. In the upper story of the same building 
there is another exhibition, which, from the accounts I 
have ‘had‘of it, I sliould hardly expect to be patronised 
in so enlightened a community:—it is nothing less than a 
nightly representation of the final place of torment in the 
other world, with all the agreeable accompaniments that 
the imaginations of the vulgar delight in conceiving as 
belonging toit. A very respectable man, whom I chanced 
to meet with long before reaching here, ‘mentioned to me 
the existence of this piece of charlatanism, and dwelt 
upon it with great unction, from the ‘good moral effect it 
would produce!” Now, is it not surprising that the very 








iron mace upon their backs, and rains his ruthless blows 
around him. ‘The unrésisting victims fall-on every side; 
but scarcely does one, touch the ground, before he is seized 
by a greedy hook protruded through an orifice below. 
His throat is severed instantly in the adjacent, cell, and 
the quivering body is hurried onward as if the hands of 
the furies tossed it through the frightful suite of cham- 
bers. The mallet,—the knite,--the axe,—the boiling 
caldron,—the remorseless scraping-iron,—have each done 
their work; and the fated porker, that was but one minute 
before grunting in the full enjoyment of’ bristling hoghood, 
now a te and ‘‘chap-fallen,” hangs a stark and 
naked effigy among his immolated brethren. 

There is more of eastern than of western genius—of 
the Yankee rather than the’ Kentuckian—in this syste- 
matic establishment, where the coarsest employment is 
thus reduced to mathematical precision. Indeed, the 
mechanical regularity, the neatness, and the enterprise of 
Newengland characterize the people of Ohio generally, 
and constitute a marked difference between them and 
their neighbors over the river. The Kentuckians are 
chiefly descended from military men and hunters, who 
settled the’broad and fertile tracts now so populous during 
and shortly subsequent to the revolution; and wheresoev- 
er they wander in the far West, they are still distinguish- 
ed by the traits that would naturally spring from such an 
origin. There is an off-handedness—if I may use the 
term—a fearless ardor, a frankness and self-possession 
about them that engages your good will at once; while 
you are both interested and amused at the exaggerated 
tone of sentiment, half-romantic, half-vain-glorious, which 
their ideas and expressions betray. Judging, however, from 
the occasional specimens I have seen, I should think that 
though individually the most characteristic and interest- 
ing people in the Union, they are by no means such useful 
members of society as the Newenglanders. Indeed it has 
mere than once occurred to me, when I have seen two of 
these ultra specimens of the eastern and western man set- 
tled down on the same prairie beside each other, that 








persons who condemn theatrical representations are the 
ones of all others to countenance such gross and impious || 
humbug! The success of such disgraceful mummery is, | 
perhaps, the strongest argument that could be adduced in 
favor of a well-regulated stage. A passion for dwelling|| 
on the mimic world, presented by the drama, seems almost }| 
inherent in our nature; like all other strong predisposi- || 
tions, it is probably given for some useful purpose; and its 
perversion alone can be injurious. Indeed, there is no 
public diversion that could be devised more openly and 
immediately answerable to public opinion than the stage, 
or that can be more effectually restrained and regulated || 
by the presence of the judicious; but as the mora] and dis- 
eriminating choose to think it beneath them to watch 
over and guard it, the trifling and the vicious will assume 
its management. You may talk, indeed of putting it 
down entirely; but, alas for him who would put a padlock 
on a safety valve, or dam the current of folly without 
leaving a sluice-way!—the steam that sings so quiet a 
tane by his*parlor-fire may yet, when too closely pent, 
blow him to atoms; andthe torrent to which he would 
deny an open outlet will ooze through a hundred hidden 
crevices, and sap the fabric he has built to restrain it. 
The most remarkable, however, of all the establish-/| 
ments of Cincinnati are those immense slaughter-houses, 
where the business of buchering and packing pork is 
carried on. The number of hogs annually slaughtered is 
said to exceed one hundred and twenty thousand; and the 
capital employed in the business is estimated at two mil- 
lions of dollars. Some of the establishments cover seve- 
ral acres of ground; and one of the packing-houses, built 
of brick, and three stories high, is more than a hundred 
feet long, and proportionally wide. The minute division 
of labor and the fearful celerity of execution in these 
swinish workshops would equally delight a pasha and a 
political economist; for it is the mode in which the busi- 
ness is conducted, rather than its extent, which gives 
dignity to hog-killing in Cincinnati, and imparts a tragic 
interest to the last moments of the doomed porkers, that 
might inspire the savage genius of a Maturin or a Monk/ 
Lewis. Imagine a long narrow edifice, divided into vari- 
ous compartments, each communicating: with the other, 
and each furnished with some peculiar and appropriate 
engine of destruction. In one you see a gory block and 
gleaming axe; a seething caldron nearly fills another.— 
The walls -of a third bristle with hooks newly sharpened 
for impalemént; while a fourth is shrouded in darkness, 
that leaves you to conjure up images still more dire.— 
There are forty ministers of fate distributed throughout 
these gloomy abodes, each with his particular office as- 
signed him. And here, when the fearful carnival comes 
on, and the deep forests of Uhio have contributed their 
thousands of unoffending victims, the gauntlet of death 
ig run by those selected for immolation. The scene com- 
mences in the shadowy cell, whose gloom we have not yet 
been allowed to penetrate. Fifty unhappy porkers are 
here incarcerated at once togetzer, with bodies wedged 
so closely that they are incapacitated from all movement. 
And now the grim executioner—like him that battled 


| They are both sprung from a stock so ancient. and so light- 


'grims first landed at Plymouth and the followers of Re- 


'southern parts of Ohio and Illinois are settled in a great 


| president of Lane Seminary. Corey & Fairbank, Cincin- 


though entirely different, there could be no better repre- 
sentatives of genuine American character among the 
foreign emigrants whose cabins clustered around them. 


ly adulterated by European intermixture since che pil- 


leigh touched the shores of Virginia, that they represent 
the only homogeneous population on the continent. The 


measure by Kentuckians; brt before I write to you again 
I shall have some opportunity of studying them in their 
own country. 
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Bercuer’s Lecrures.—Lectures on Scepticism, deliv-} 
ered in Park street church, Boston, and inthe second pres- 
bylerian church, Cincinnati. By Lyman Beecher, D. D., 


nati.’ vol. 12mo.—We have been, necessarily, some- 
what given to light reading of late; and it was with an 
effort that we seated ourselves in earnest to the perusal of 
this volume. We found no effort necessary, however, af- 
ter we had fairly commenced, to carry us to the end. The 
whole isan admirably wrought chain of close and cogent 
reasoning, upon the causes and dangers of unbelief. Every 
link firmly connected with its neighbor—the metal with- 
out flaw—and the mechanism, as a whole, bearing ample 
impress of the hand of a master. Occasionally, however, 
the marks of the sledge-hammer are visible; and occasion- 
ally, again, a side stroke has marred the symmetry of a 
link or two. 

One of these side strokes, we consider that part of the 
second lecture which speaks of the ‘‘amalgamation of the 
church and the world.’”? We cannot perceive, with the 
ingenious writer’s reasoning to assist us, that the evils 
which he fears, would be likely to flow from such an 
“amalgamation.” ‘The doctor has thought proper, inthis 
lecture, to couch a lance against the Newengland congre- 
gationalists. He thinks that “the attempt making by 
some to annihilate the distinction of church and congre- 
gation among nominal christians, and to comprehend in one 
charitable fellowship entire towns, parishes, or congrega- 
tions, is one of the most efficient methods which could be de- 
vised for putting out the light and paralyzing the power of 
the gospel, and filling the land with sceptics and infidels.” 

It is true that some ‘‘men of sense,’’ as the doctor hath 
it, may “despise such temporizing policy.” But it is equal- 
ly true, we apprehend, that other ‘‘men of sense” view 
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———— So 
professes to look upon it. Which of these two classes of 
‘men of sense” are likewise men of discriminating minds 
and benevolent hearts, we think it would not be difficult 
to illustrate. —We have no intention of taking up the de- 
fence of the congregationalists; we know nothing of them 
as a sect; and care nothing about them, farther than ~ 
hope that they are worthy members of society, and sin. 
cere christians. But it seemstoustHat this “temporizing 
policy,” which ‘men of sense” so “despise,” has much 
fewer objectionable features than that narrow policy of 
“men of sense” which would prevent one of the elect 
from coming in contact with one of the *‘unspiritualiz- 
ed;” which would prevent him from brushing off a little 
of the infidelity of his neighbor, lest, peradventure he 
should in the confluence get ‘a little dust of écepticien 
rubbed onto himself. : 

We respect the opinions of ‘men of sense; and the 
eminent divine, whose book is now before us, is one of 
those ‘‘men:of sense” for whose opinions we have a yer 
high regard. But we doubt whether. the right way 
leaven the whole lump, ‘is to pour the leaven down ina 
little hole by itself, and let it remain in a body. Should 
we not rather kneed the dough well, that the leaven ma: 
be diffused through the entire mass? To have the desired 
effect, this must be done.—In like manner would we in. 
struct the regenerate, to go out among the “unspiritualiz- 
ed;” to enter their fields, and their workshops, and their 
dwellings; to sit with them upon their hearths, and eat 
with them at their tables; to talk with them, and lau h 
with them, and weep with them—and eventually = 
may be asked or allowed to pray with them. And = 
would farther instruct the regenerate, to allow the ‘“un- 
spiritualizece” to come in unto them. We cannot. see 
wherein “men of sense’ perceive the evil of this. We 
do not believe that the contact would be productive of any; 
but on the contrary, of much good. Has not preter. 
a coat of mail for his protection! What has the unbe 
liever for hist Who, with the Word of God in his bo. 
som, and the Book of Nature spread out before him is 
likely to be overcome by him who holds the absurditiés of 
D’Alambert in one hand, and the sophisms of Voltaire in 
the other! 


Dr. Beecher’s volume contains six lectures. The first 
is onthe causes of scepticism; the second, the causes end 
remedy of scepticism; the third, political atheism; the 
fourth and fifth, the perils of atheism to the nation; the 
sixth, the attributes and character of God.—It is but a 
ly our lot to meet with a piece of ridicule, at the same 
time so laughable and caustic, as the close of the third 
lecture. The atheist’s doctrine of “chance” a 


, is under 
consideration. We subjoin the passage entire: 


‘‘That no effect can exist without a cause, is a self-ey 
ident proposition. That design, produced by undesig “ 
causes, is an effect without a cause, is equally self-evidene. 
and that universal design indicates a universal desi a 
as clearly as human design indicates a limited dectaniie 
and that ae designer, whose plans pervade the 
universe, is the self-exis i i 
moves and “a, eternal, almighty mind, who 
The folly of political atheism consists j ersi 
of all this reasoning: In teaching vw ing 
without a cause, and universal design without a deni nonce 
fe - cn grr ofa watch, proves the existence of nin, 
or + . . ‘ 
ar mind; but the mechanism of the universe proves 
It happened unexplained, and came wi 
chaos, into order and beauty. The mah rst 
ya progress of this great accident, are various. One 
— be given; but this, though short, is full of won- 
Some time ago, after chaos and old nio i 
undisturbed from eternity, and matter fe fed 
tossed, and rolled into almost infinite forms, it happ el 
to fall, for the first time, into just those relations. hie! 
constituted the volcanic power; when, in a moment on 
explosion took place, loud as ten thousand thunders whieh 
sent out innumerable suns, flying in fusion through s ace 
streaming athwart the darkness their balefal Tight, till 
they stopped and became fixed stars in the glorious firma- 
ment above. But they carried in their bosom the sad ac- 
cidents which gave them birth; and new throes ensued 
sending out around them comets, and planets and satel - 
lites, all moving in elliptic orbits, with arithmetical accu- 
racy, so that for ages past, and for ages to come, the al- 
manac discloses their movements with as exact accurac 
as the clock tells of time. What charice it was which 
checked their flight, and by a resolution of force, wheeled 
them round in their elliptic career—or why, the ‘centripe- 
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this matter in a light very different from that in which he 


‘tal power exhausted, they did not fall back, with accelerat- 


ed momentum, into the horrible crater whence they sprung 
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—or where that mass may be, which could furnish matter, 
of which to make the universe, and sustain the reaction 
‘of sending it out; that mighty cannon, whose shot ‘are 
suns, and worlds; our philosophers have not yet discover- 
ed. But so it happened—they were exploded, and as yet 
they have not fallen back. 

And now, leaving the suns, and orbs, and other systems, 
we descend to trace the history of our own mother earth, 
whom we meet reeking from her recent. explosion, her 
waves of fire tossing and raging ; which, .as they cooled, 
crasted and stood up-as an heap, and became the perpe- 
toil hills “and everlasting mountains. ‘The weightier 
masses sunk downward, towards the center, with lighter 
and lighter deposits above, leaving the crust when pulver- 
ized, for fallow ground and harvests. 

As-yet, however, the earth was without form and void, 
and.a hideous nakedness spread over its.late burning sur- 
face. When, strange to tell, grass, and trees, sprang up 
and began to ornament the hills and carpet the valleys— 
and hard on the footsteps of this wonder, trod another; the 
waters teemed with organic life, which lashed with oar 
the pliant wave, and sported in the deep; and suddenly 
the hills sent down to the valleys, and the valleys sent 
back to the hills, the bleating of flocks and herds; while 
the groves sent forth the joyous notes of birds and insects. 
All these, in grand concert, burst out upon the silence of 
nature,and all, as they needed, waited on almighty chance, 
who gave them théir meet in due season, 

The organization of this delighted choir, was such as 
demanded respiration, and the flowing of a warm blood, 
for which an elastic atmosphere was needed; and it hap- 
pened, as the earth cooled and consolidated, that several 
gasses escaped from confinement, so exactly of the same 
specific. gravity, and blessed with such social and friendly 
dispositions, that they agreed to exist in partnership, and 
to surround the earth, and most benevolently to volunteer 
their aid for respiration. Each, alone, deadly to life; but 
united, its sustaining power. 

This world of breathing animation, rose up with optics 
—camera obscura in the head. to pencil inside the images 
of objects without. When, lo! the orb of day, when he 
fled from its heated prison, forgot notin his panic to take 
with him stores of light, manufactured for immediate use, 
which ever since, he has been. pouring out unexhausted, in 
marvelous abundance. Light, so dexterously compound- 
ed of seven colors, as to be colorless, and well adapted to 
the purposes of vision. 

But amid this exuberance of animated being, there was 
not a man to till the ground or admire the beauties of na- 
tare. Behold then another wonder—the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, before the earth so cooled as to stop fer- 
mentation, produced a human skeleton; around which, 
with kind affinity, came the sinews and the muscles, and 
took their place.. The lungs for breathing, and the arte- 
ries and veins to carry round the vital fluid, offered their 
aid, and were accepted. The nervous system—semi-ani- 
mal, semi-spiritual—took its middle place, as arbitrator 
between the soul and the body. And tocover what other- 
wise had been unsightly, kind nature provided a blanket, 
and with kind sympathy threw its velvet covering over 
the whole. ‘ The eye, too, lit itself up accidentally, just 
at the moment it was wanted, and the socket stood exca- 
vated for its reception, and the mucus warm to make it 
easy, and the ligament to tie itin. ‘The mouth, opened 
at the right time to prevent suffocation, and in the right 


place for speech, and ornamented with double rows of 


ivory for mastication. While nature’s self, with pencil 
dipped in the colors of Heaven, stood by, well pleased to 
put upon her beauteous workmanship, the finish of the 
sparkling eye, and rosy cheek, and ruby lip. All this, 
however, had constituted a beauteous animal, but for the 
glorious accident of a machine for thinking, which hap- 
pened to pass that way, and consented to stop a little, and 
make an experiment of its powers in the upper depart- 
ment of this marvelous product of chance. 


with surprising accuracy; though latterly, in some instan- 
ces, it has seemed to be out of order and to stand in need 
of some little rectification in respect to its reasoning pow- 
ers,” 





Suarp’s Essays.—Letters and Essays in Prose and 
Verse. By Richard Sharp. Philadelphia: Carey and 
1 vol. 12mo.—In this little work of about two 
hundred pages we have found much to interest us. The 
Those to an 
Oxford student, and a young man a student of law, par- 
ticularly interested us. Never since we read Franklin 
have we met with better advice; it is meant for those who 
are preparing to run the race on that course.where honor 
It is to this class of our 
readers that we would most especially recommend the 
perusal of this book. Its morality is pure and elevated, 
and there is scarcely a sentiment which we would. wish 
altered. The style is very polished, true English, reflect- 
ing every thought with clearness. The poetry is good, 


Hart. 


prose part is made up principally of letters. 


and distinction are won. 
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friend on his marriage—which we would desire all our 
bachelor friends to read. It may be of essential service 
to them, particularly as the author is a venerable bache- 
lor—a man without helpmate, home, and—we had like to 
have added—comfort. 

Mr. Sharp is ‘still living, He has been intimate with 
all the. lions in the world of letters about London in his 
day. He has had the happinness of conversing with 
Johnson, Pitt, Burke, Horne Tooke, Mackintosh, Rogers, 
&c. &c.; and he is a man who could probably delineate 


any other writer. We feel somewhat dissatisfied that he 
afforded so little as is contained in the volume before us; 
but even if he write no more, we will hold him in grate- 
ful remembrance for the pleasure which this has given us. 
The book is for sale by A. Flash, on Third street. 





Lirrett’s Museum.—The ‘Museum of Foreign Lite- 
rature, Science and Art,” has become the property of 
Mr. A. Waldie, the enterprising publisher of the ‘‘Circu- 
lating Library,” and other works of merit. Various im- 
provements have been made inthe ‘‘Museum,” since its 
transfer to Mr. W.; and the typographical execution is 
now really beautiful. The contents*of-the last number 
received, are as follows:—George Cruikshanks, Esq., with 
a portrait; Memoirs of Chateaubriand; Pedlar Karl, at 
Lebanon ‘Springs; Love’s legacy, by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd; Leigh Hunt’s London Journal; Journal d’un Dé- 
porté non jugé M. Barbé Morbois; printed for private 
circulation; Dr. William Carey; Cookery; The Russian 
Platina mines; Inglis’s Ireland in 1834; Dear Dowager 
Duchess, by Thomas H. Bayley; Enormities of Pro- 
testants and Catholics; Burnes’s travels into Bokhara; 
Traditions of the American War of Independence—No, 2; 
Etty’s rover; American intercourse with China; Gray’s 
elegy illustrated; Bubbles from Brussels; The Anglo-In- 
dian theater; London theatricals; The adventures of 
Japhet in search of a father; Birth-place of Goldsmith; 
Sketches of the manners and usages of Japan; Napoleon 
and the Tyrolese; Ada Byron an author; The experiences 
of Richard Taylor, Esq.—Chap. 4. Young Mrs. Roberts’ 
three Christmas dinners; Royal society; Life and labors 
of Cavier; Arfwedson’s United States and Canada; Cap- 
tain Boid’s description of the Azores or Western Islands; 
Life, by the late Rev.C.C.Colton, author of Lacon; 
The deepest mine in Great Britain; Prince Eugene 
Beauharnais; Critical notices; Notabilia; Literary Intel- 
ligence. 





A Synopsis or THE Fiora or THE WESTERN STATES.— 
By John L. Riddell, A. Me E. Deming: Cincinnati— 
1835. Mr. Riddell is very well known to many in this 
city as an able, enthusiastic,-and indefatigable votary of 
science. The pamphlet before us bears ample testimony 
to this character, even if other evidence were wanting. 
To those who are pursuing the study of botany, this little 
book will be valuable. We are sorry to acknowledge that 
we are no boatanists; and, therefore, our opinions of the 
merits of this pamphlet are not worth much; but we haye 
high authority for pronouncing the arrangement good, and 
the work very creditable to the author. 





Farrrietp’s Macazitne.—The March number of the 
“Northamerican Magaizine,” has just been received, 
April 1. The contents are:—The prophet of St. Paul’s— 
act 2; The birthday prophecy; Prayer for my. son, on 
his departure for sea; Salvator Rosa, and his pupil Anto- 
nio; Lines from the Italian of Monti; Bishop Berkeley’s 
Siris; A new fable; Posthumous patronage; From Poliz- 
iano; The wish; Catharine Blenner, or the queen of the 
West—a chapter from a new novel by the author of “*Mir- 
am Coffin; Criticisms on statuary and architecutre; The 
artists’ fund society; Table talk. 





To Corresponpents.—The lines headed ‘Baron De 
Kalb,” display more good sense and right feeling, than 
poetical correctness, in the writer. The verses are out 
of measure, and as we have neither right nor disposition 
to amend them, we must respectfully decline inserting 
them. All we. have to say tu the author is, that these 
lines have convinced us, that he, or she, ean do much bet- 
ter, if he or she will try. 


: : Sg erties 
though not’ superior; but there is one epistle,—that to aj/ 


the peculiarities of the geniuses of his time better than, 
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Tue Bucxeyves.—On Tuesday next, the Buckeyes have 
a splendid celebration. We learn that every means has 
been resorted to for the purpose of giving eclat to the day. 
It will undoubtedly be a day of great glee with all the 
natives, and as many emigrants as choose to join in with — 
them. Mr. Corry is to deliver his oration inthe Ist pres- 
byterian church, Main street, at 11 o’clock; the dinner 
hour is two; and the ball in the evening, will be a splendid 
close to the festivities of the day. Speeches, songs and 
glees in abundance, will be forthcoming from many gen- 
tlemen fully adequate to the execution of such things.— 
In fine, all who go with hearts capable.of joy, will be de- 
lighted. 











Transcript or News.—Mr. Waggaman stated in the - 
senate that the whole annual produce of the Southern 
gold mines could not be less than $2,000,000, and that 
the amount must rapidly increase. 

General Santa Anna has resigned the Presidency of 
the Mexican republic.—The congress having nominal: 
ly accepted his resignation, they ordcred the election of 
president for a subsequent day; and elected general Mi- 
guel Barragan, president during the interval—through the 
influence of Santa Anna. By a third decree of the don- 
gress, the office of the vice-president was declared null; 
so that Gomez Farias was obliged to resign; and commo- 
tion anpeared the order of the day, secretly agitated by 
Santa Anna, that the necessity of his permanently resum- 
ing hrs authority might be rendered ostensible. 

It is not unlikely that at the election for president as 
decreed, Santa Anna will be elécted perpetual chief 
magistrate, or dictator, of the fallen republic.—There 
does not appear to be sufficient intelligence in Mexico to 
warrant a republican form of government. Liberty never 
existed where knowledge did not ‘prevail. A people te 
be free must be intelligent and spirited. 

The brig enterprise,from Alexandria D.C, for Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, was, about the middle of February, 
blown off the American coast, and put into the port of 
Hamilton, Bermuda, in distress. After repairing, and 
when the vessel was about to leave port, the slaves were 
brought before the Chief Justice of the colony, under a 
writ of Habeus Corpus, and the whole of them set at lib- 
erty, with the exception of a woman and five children, 
who elected to remain in slavery in South Carolina, rath- 
er than enjoy freedom in Bermuda. r 

The number of pupils in the Newengland Asylum for 
the blind has increased during the past year from 24 to 
42. Of these, 33 are beneficiaries from the several states 
of Newengland, supported by public funds. Music re- 
ceives a great share of attention. They are generally 
familiar with Arithmetic, and several with Algebra and 
Geometry. Geography and English Grammar are taught 
to most of them; French to one class and Latin to three 
boys. In addition, they are taught mechanical occupa- 
tions: they sew, knit, braid, manufacture matrasses, 
cushions, door mats, and coarse baskets. 

It is said that England is about to accommodate her 
coin to the decimal system of France and Holland, 

Philadelphia is estimated to contain at this time 200,- 
000 inhabitafts, who require for domestic use, manufac- 
tures, and steamers, 250,000 cords of wood annually, 

Wheat is now worth in Zanesville, (O.) 90 cents per 
bushel. Flour, retails $3,374 per barrel. Oats %5 cents 


The Hon. Reule Williams of Maine, has made a dona- 
tion of ten thousand dollars, for the purpose of establish- 
ing an Insane Hospital in that state. 

Hon. Edward Everett has-accepted his nomination for 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

The Elizabeth, capt. Rashleigh, from Quebec to Rad- 
stow, became water-logged in a gale, on the 4th of Dec. 
The master, two mates, and three seamen, were picked 
up in their long boat, after being nine days out, during 
which they were’ obliged, from want of food, to eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of one of the crew, who, it is 
affirmed, died insane. 

The legislature of Newjersey have passed a bill abol- 
ishing public executions. 

Wood is said to haye been sold in Newyork within the 
past season, at $20 per cord for hickory, and $16 for oak. 
At Mobile, at the last dates, beef was selling at 25 





cents per pound, mutton at 20 cents, and chickens at 75 
cts. @ piece, 
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Exrraorpinary Invention.—When the properties of 
steam and its power were first ascertained, it was suppo- 
sed that human genius could extend no farther; still, since |} 
then we have had our streets and houses lighted by gas, 
and now we are to have our. residences warmed, and our 
provisions dressed; without the use of ‘fire, flame, smoke, 
steam, gas, oil, spirit, chemical preparation, or any dan- 
gerous substance whatsoever.” Incredible as this may 
appear, it is noless true, an ingenious German having 
invented a machine by which:it may be accomplished. It 
is made of brass, is about twenty-two inches high, twelve 
inches wide, and six deep, hes the appearance of a minia- 
ture chest of drawers, and is surmounted by. an inverted 
crescent, which is hollow for the purpose of containing 
water. It is called ‘‘Wenn’s solar stove,” and is heated 
by “elementary heat,”” produced (according to the words 
of the inventor) by ‘“‘separate and combined elements.” |) ™ 
It may be used with the greatest safety in ships, and in||than 80,000,000 pounds! 
manufactories, and ware-houses, where, in the combusti- 
ble nature of the'stock, fires are prohibited. The process 


for the line of ‘defenge.” 
details, followed; and the ride was ended. 


settled in Neworleans. 


—Newyork Commercial Advertiser. 








jscene of the battle. With the quick eye of a military 
|man-of science, Gen. M. observed the advantages present- 
ing themselves for defensive military operations. ~Point- 
ing with his hand—**There,” said he—*should your city 
ever be threatened by invasion—there is the proper place 
Other conversation as to the 


Gen. Moreau returned to Europe, and fell.in the ranks 
of Napoleon’s enemies. ‘The: French officer of engineers 
In process of time, Neworleans 
was invaded. A general of energy, was sent to the com- 
mand. Mr. Livingston and the French engineer volun- 
teered as aids of the general; and at the instance of these 
gentlemen, the plan of the defence suggested by the great 

rench commander, was adopted. The result is known. 


American Correg.—It has been’estimated that the an- 
nual consumption of coffee in the U. States, is not less 
Now, supposing that the aver- 
,age price is 124 cents per lb. this quantity costs $10,000,- 


Neen 


Lapigs BEWARE.—The practice which some ill-natured 
persons say- prevails among the ladies of wearing false 
hair, has given a commercial value to the graceful and 
flowing Jocks of the young and the fair. In the olden’ 
time the sable or auburn locks which flowed with rich and 
elegant luxuriance over the graceful neck of the blushing 
beauty, excited in the mind of the beholder, a thousand 
glowing. thoughts. of romance and beauty; but now he 
saysto himself, ““What charming hair+-I wonder where it 
was bought.” So valuable has hair become in Paris that 
the papers allege (and who will presume to doubt the pa- 
pers!) that it is customary for the adroit thieves ofthat mor- 
a! city to steal the hair from the heads of passers by. This 
is certainly a strange performance. The following case 
which we extract irom a Paris journal, will-expiain the 
modus operandi: ‘*A gentleman and his wife, accompanied 
by their daughter, a young girl of about nine yearsof age, 
with a splendid head of hair, elegantly divided into two 
plaits, which fell behind, were standing at a shop-window, 
looking at the prints in it, when the child cried out that 
some one had pulled her hair. Mad. P. looked around, 


000.—As this is a large sum to be paid to foreign coun- and discovered that one of the plaits had actually been 


cut off. 


of heating is so clean and simple, that a lady having 


\tries for a necessary of life, we are pleased to find that 
white gloves on.may perform it without soiling them; or 


there is a prospect of some part of it being paid hereafter 





a child three years of age, without injury. On Wednes- 
day its powers were exhibited at the West India docks, 
before captain Parish, the dock master, T. Sheldrake, 
esq. engineer, M. Beck, esq. and a number of other gen- 
tlemen connected with the dock company, who expressed 
the greatest astonishment at Mr. Wenn’s invaluable dis- 
covery, and said they considered it would be of incalcula- 
ble service tothe navy, &c. Heat was procured by in- 
visible means in less than two minutes, and in three min- 
utes afterwards, water that had been put cold into the 


ito Florida planters. 


| 1500 to 2000 pounds. 








exudes from the leaves and stalks. 


let the steamescape. There is a drawer in the machine | ¢f whect.—Baltimore Gazette. 
in which a steak or chop can be cooked in its own gravy, || 
but there not being one at hand the experiment was not 
tried. Three hours after it had been heated, from which |! 
time nothing had been done to it, it was found to be still || 
so hot that it could scarcely be touched by the naked hand, |' ,. the Hook 
although it had been carried from the docks to the city.— |} ; 
English Paper. 





tined to a foreign port, were ready for sea. 


A recent number of the Florida 
Herald contains a communication on this subject, not| 
| without interest to the country at large. The writer states 
|that he has brought into cultivation a species of coffee, 
|imported from Cuba, and has found upon trial that its qual- 
|ity is superior to that of the green Cuba coffee. ‘I'wo 
pounds of seed will plant an acre, which will yield from} 
Besides this large increase, profit | 
|may arise from keeping bees where it is grown, as honey | 
The berries are not of| 
cresent, boiled with such force, that the window. of the|\the same size.as most of those commonly sold in this) 
room-in which it was tried was compelled to be opened to || Country, but much smaller, being about the size of grains 


Soper, vs. Daunx.—On Thursday last, two brigs des-| 

They lay near| 
|| together, and one steamer was to have taken them both| 
The crew of one brig came on board hale 


Potanp.—M. Isambert, a distinguished deputy of the 
opposition, held in the French chamber on January 26th, 
the following bold and eloquent language with reference to 
the recent Polish-claim put forward by Russia: 


After referring to the present situation of Poland, he 
observed that if Russia made a claim in her own name, 
the treaty of 1818 might be brought forward in proof that 
France owes her nothing. But: if the claim were made 
in behalf of Poland, France denies the right of Russia to 
put forward such a demand, inasmuch as the Jatter had 
| not fulfilled the treaties of 1812 with regard to Poland. 

There was however one debt which France owed to Po- 
) land—her glorious companion in arms—but it was a debt 
of b'ood, which could be paid only on the field of battle. 
To the payment of that obligation the nation would con- 
jjsent—~all France will say, we owe it—and but give the 





|| word, and the eager youth of all France will rush forward 
\jto discharge it. [{Hear, hear!] Let ministers demand 





and hearty, and she has now been three days on her voy-|| from the chamber the means of defraying it, and they 
\age with a good wind. The crew of the other brig came|| should be granted; but the chamber would never vote 


Epvcation ty Newsersey.—It appears by the report 
of a committee appointed at a public meeting of the||and she lies at the wharf still. 
friends of education in 1828, that out of a population of|| does to sailors —Newyork paper. 
about three hundred thousand, there were fifteen thousand 
adults who were unable to read, and (welve thousand chil- 





were forty-nine districts in which there was not a single} 
school! .In the county of Essex, the richest and most || 


cape May, comprising a population of about four thousand, 
there were two hundred persons above the age of fifteen,| ence,— Baltimore Youne Men’s Paper. 
who could not read; eighteen families, not a single mem- || 2 

ber of which could read; twenty in which neither of the! 
parents could read; ard forty-five, in which only one of} 
the parents‘could read. Where schools existed, their con- 
dition was deplorable in the extreme. Nothing tanght, 
save the merest rudiments of education, and those most 
ree 








¢ unqualified ; frequently immoral; in some cases, habitu-||as well as a new mode of propelling. vessels.” 
ally intemperate; and in one instance, ‘‘an avowed infidel 


|dare to venture himself and the property in their hands, 
So much for the good rum | 


| 
; ; 7 | Tue Cutnese Lavy has made her debut. in Baltimore, 
dren who were entirely destitute of the means of educa- || after having paid her respects to the president, at Wash-| 
tion, In the counties of Sussex and Warren alone, there ington, and is now attracting the attention of novelty-| 


lovers, by the exhibition of her pretty little foot, which is} 


ol. «in | \four inches long, with the shoe on, as, every body has| 
flourishing in the state, ‘welve hundred children were found || known for the last. three or four months. -She sits in a. 


growing up in ignorance. In three of the townships of| pagoda, handgon\ely decorated after the custom of China, | 
M |and receives the company who honor her with their pres-| 


,Quicksitver vs. Steam.—It ig stated in the London 
| Times, that the earl of Dundoland, (better known as lord | 
|Cochrane) was examined last session, before the common’s| 
|comimittee, on steam navigation to Indias His lordship,| 
The teachers, for the most part, wholly ||among other matters, said he had projected ‘a substitute, | 


The) 


,on board, so much intoxicated, that the captain did not||money only for the benefit of Poland’s oppressor; [cries 


lof ‘*Bravo!’’]—and let it go forth to Russia and the world, 
that that debt—and THAT DEBT ONLY—WILL YET BE PAID. 





Cure ror tHe Wnoorine Coven.—Take one fourth of 

a pint of sweet or olive oil, the same quantity of common 

leeks, cut them fine, and simmer them moderately {wo 

or three hours, add honey sufficient- to make it palatable; 

half a table spoonful for an adult; if taken four or five 

kod it will in a few days remove this distressing disor- 
er. 





Beer Drernaine in Exotanp.—A correspondent of the 
Albany Advertiser states, that “taking all the strong and 
small beer together that is brewed in England, it gives 
two barrels per annum to every man, woman and child, 
and if collected, would float all the navy in commission.” 
No wonder that John Bull is oft portly appearance. 





and scoffer at religion.” —Journal of Education. 





substitute for steam is quicksilver; and he employs it “to| 
produce power by exhausting one vessel and compressing | 
airin another, thus forming an atmospheric plecum or 


Pure Crimson.—To ascertain whether silk is dyed 
with a spurious crimson, take a small quantity of sulphate 





Joun Howarp Payne.—Mr. Payne has been received 
with marked respect, by the citizens of Neworleans, and 
asrangements have been.made to give him a benefit at the 
American theater. The price of tickets has been fixed at 
five dollars. — 

Wher the citizens of Neworleans take a matter of this 
kind in hand, the result is creditable to their liberality ;— 
and will in the present instarice, we doubt not, be such as 
will prove that they appréciate the virtues, talents, and 
literary services of the Americon Roscius, as Mr. Payne 
wascalledin Europe. The celebrated counsellor, Philips, l 
in a speech delivered at a dinner given on Dinas island, in } 
the lake of Killarney, Ireland, on his health being given, 


condensation.” 























| from this place. 


congress. 


with Mr. Payne thust be, to any one who regards private |! 
virtues and personal accomplishments, a source of peculiar 
pride.” ; 
Esteemed as highly as -Mr. Payne was abroad, we are| 
glad to perceive that he is no less so by his countrymen at | 
ome.—Naichez Courier and Journal.. ; 


| Pioneer. 














Barrie or Neworteans.—The plan of the. defence of || other arease that is not fetid. 
Neworleans, was laid by no less a personage than Gen.|'the shell. the eva 
Moreau, during his visit to that city in 1810. It happen- 
‘ed on this wise:' Gen. Moreau, the Hon. Edward Liv- 
ingston, anda French officer of engineers, were returning 
from an afternoon's ride in the neighbothood of the city, 
and passed over the groun! that afterwards became the} 





the egg was taken from the nest. 


vacuum, which will produce the same. effect as the pleeum 
and vacuum formed by the generation of steam and its 


Dinner To Gen. Vance.—A public dinner was ‘given 
to Gen. Vance in Urbana, on the 20th inst. as a mark of 
the respectful consideration in which he is held by his 
|fellow-citizens and constituents. Many persons attended 
The termination of the present session 
closes a period of fourteen successive years, during which 
Mr. Vance has sérved this district in the lower house of 
Our late worthy representative was of that 
: ’ 3 , class of members who are attentive to the interests of their 
together with that of Mr. Payne, said, “to be associated || country and constituents in the committee room, and who 
jare seldom heard on the floor of congress. They are far 
\from being the least useful public agents.—Springfield O. 


To pressrve Eaes.—The most simple and easy mode 
of preserving eggs is to rub the outside ot the’ shell as 
soon as gathered from the nest, with a little butter, or any 
By filling up the pores of 
poration of the liquid part of the egg is 
prevented; and either by that means, or by excluding the’ 
jexternal air, which Fourcroy supposes destroys the milk- 

iness which ‘most people are fond of in new laid eggs, that 
milkiness wil! be preserved for months, as perfect as when 


of alumina, and dissolve it in ten times its weight of wa- 
ter; place the mixture on the fire till it boils, and then 
plunge in it a shred of the suspected article, equal in weight 
to the sulphate employed. If the liquor becomes red, it 
indicates that Brazil wood has been made use of; if cochi- 


neal alone has been used, the liquor will be of a pale co- 
lor.—M. Ozanam. 





Cuirnton Bank or Cotumsus.—We learn that two dol- 
lar notes, altered to twenty, are in circulation, on this 
bank. The public are advised that tens are the largest 
denomination of notes yet issued on the bank. 





’ Frurr Trezs.—Apple trees have been known to be @ 
thousand years old; and, if we calculate the fruit which 
such a tree may be supposed to bear annually, we can but 
think with astonishment upon the prodigious fecundity of 
asingle pippin which would be sufficient’to furnish the 
whole of Europe with fruit of that kind, 
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